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Raw storage pile, plant of the Buf- 
falo Gravel Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. The 
boom conveyor at the left is discharging 
from the boat. The holes in the pile below 
are above the gates in the tunnel that feed 
a conveyor belt going to the crushing 
plant, at the extreme left. The conveyor 
shown leaving the bins at extreme 
right goes to the finished storage pile 
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The conveyor for loading boats is at the left; the storage conveyor is in the center, and the washing plant and bins are at 


the right. 


The crushing plant shows in the background 


Buffalo Gravel Corp. Has Unique System 
for Handling Materials 


Raw Material Is Received by Lake Carriers and the Products 
Are Loaded Out for Boat, Truck and Railway Shipment 


HE plant of the Buffalo Gravel Corp. 

which was recently completed in Buffalo, 
N. Y., is the most important plant of its 
kind to be put in production in 1927. It is 
also noteworthy for the operating methods 
employed. It is usual with sand and gravel 
plants to have the material dug near at 
hand and brought to the plant about as fast 
as it is dug. In the Buffalo plant the ma- 
terial is dredged 
from Lake Erie and 
brought in on barges 
or on steamboats 
provided with self- 
unloading devices. 
With either, the 
plant must be pre- 
pared to receive and 
store approximately 
8000 tons of raw ma- 
terial without inter- 
rupting other work. 
As shipments are 
made, as well as re- 
ceived, in these large 
lake carriers, the 
plant must be equal- 
ly able to load out 
heavy tonnages with- 
out either interfer- 
ing with production 
or delaying the 
boats. The signifi- 
cance of this latter 
condition may be re- 
alized when one re- : 
members that the ale eases 
cost of operating one cf aia 
of these big boats 
may run to $100 per 
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The self-unloading boat “Lakewood” 


hour in the busy season of the year. 

The plant is built on an irregular shaped 
piece of land on the Buffalo docks on 
Niagara river and not far from the heart 
of the city. On*one side is the dock line 
and on the other side the railroad. On one 
end is a public road over which truck de- 
liveries may be made and at the other end 
ground which is reserved for future stor- 
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discharging its cargo to the raw storage 
Crane for unloading barges shows in the background 


age. The shape of the land and the neces- 
sity of accommodating the handling and 
storage of crude and finished materials to 
a limited area caused the layout to be 
studied more intensively than is usually 
necessary for a sand and gravel plant, The 
layout finally adopted put the crude storage 
on the dock, the finished storage along the 
railroad (although it is not used for load- 
ing cars) and left a 

space between in 

: which the plant with 

| its service tracks is 
placed. Ample space 
was left for maneu- 
vering cranes and a 
roadway for trucks. 
The self-unloading 
boats, one of which 
is shown in the pic- 
tures, have bins for 
receiving the sand 
and gravel on both 
sides of two tunnels, 
one on each side of 
the keel. These bins 
are filled by pump- 
ing with a 20-in. 
dredge pump. A 4 
cu. yd. Sauerman 
“Crescent” scraper is 
drawn back and 
forth in each of these 
tunnels by lines that 
run to a hoist in the 
hold. The bucket 
comes out of for- 
ward end of the tun- 
nel to an incline, and 
runs up the incline 
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and discharges into a hopper over the end of 
4 convi belt which carries the material 
up out the hold and discharges onto an 
outboard conveyor belt. This outboard belt 
is supported on a boom frame and extends 
over the dock to a storage pile. It can be 
raised to build the pile to a considerable 
height. 


Barges are unloaded to the storage pile 
hv a traveling crane running on a 15-ft. gage 
track that extends the length of the dock. 

Below the storage pile is a 30-in. belt con- 
vevor 305 ft. long. For 250 ft. it runs 
underground in a concrete tunnel. Then it 
passes through a short curved section with 
250 ft. radius to an inclined portion from 
which it discharges its load in the upper 
part of the crusher house. The belt is fed 
by segmental type gates on 7-ft. centers, 
which are placed in the roof of the con- 
crete tunnel. 

The belt discharges into a scalping screen 
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The raw storage pile as it is built by the self-unloading boats 


Water side of raw storage pile showing boom conveyor and unloading equip- 
ment on the deck of the boat 


placed in the uuper part of the crusher 
house. It is a 60-in. “stone screen,” 16 ft. 
long having trunnion bearings. There is 
only about 3% of the material that will not 
pass the 2'14-in. openings of this screen. This 
oversize is sent to an 8-in. McCully gyratory 
crusher which is direct-driven by a General 
Electric induction motor. This, as are all 
the other motors in the plant, is supplied 
with Allen-Bradley full automatic controls. 
The single crusher easily handles the over- 
size received at present, but in case condi- 
ions should make it necessary to handle a 
sreater quantity, space has been left for the 
mstallation of a second crusher. 

The crusher discharge passes to a 24-in. 
conveyor (marked as B in the drawings) 
which discharges on the first conveyor at a 
point near where it leaves the tunnel. In 


this way. the - , 

IS way, the crusher discharge is returned 

to the screen, 

Pa undersize of the screen (all passing 

</2-1n, y 3 , : 7 . ° 
4) goes to a third conveyor which is 


172 ft. long and rises to a point 67 ft. 
above the ground, where it discharges to 


the washing plant. It is carried on a steel 
truss with a single support. It discharges 
into a partitioned box. On one side of this 
partition is a single spout that leads into a 
bin for storing pit-run material. On _ the 
other side are two spouts, each leading to 
a line of washing screens. 

Each line of screens contains three Link- 
Belt conical screens of the largest type 
made, 8 ft. long, 72-in. dia. at the large 
end and 36-in. dia. at the small end. All 
but the sand screens have round holes, the 
first two 1%4-in. dia., the second two %-in. 
dia. and the last two, the sand screens, 14-in. 
hy Y%-in. slots. The oversize of the first 
two (between 2% in. and 1% in.) and all 
the intermediate sizes go to bins. The un- 
dersize of the sand screens goes to two 
sand recovery boxes. 

These boxes are especially designed for 
this plant. They are of the drag type, the 
sand being dragged out of the water by 
flights carried on a chain. This chain is 
27 ft. center to center of the sprockets and 
the box is 7 ft. deep. Each flight has a 
slight kink in it to give better drainage, an 





Crushing plant and conveyor to the screening and washing plant which is 
erected on the bins 
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Panorama of plant showing the 


invention of H. A, Stelley, the plant superin- 
The chain is of manganese 
The top side of the 


tendent. steel 
selected to resist wear. 
chain is the tight side. 

The sand and water from the screens pass 
over a perforated plate in the bottom of the 
launder that feeds the sand boxes, which 
makes a rough separation of the sand into 
fine and coarse. The quantity of fine sand 
taken out may be varied, if this should be 


30° CONVEYOR 


240-ft. storage conveyor. This is fed by the inclined conveyor that runs back to the 


for plastering, brick laying and the like. 
The boxes are set to draw out the sand 

in opposite directions so that each may dis- 

charge into its own bin. The waste water 


overflowing from the sand boxes is sent to 
an abandoned slip to settle out any solids 
before the water enters the river. 

All the drives in the washing and crush- 
ing plants are either silent chain or cut 
gear trains. 


All machines have individual 
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conveyor for crusher discharge. 
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A—Conveyor under raw storage pile leading to crusher house. 
C—Conveyor from crusher to washing plant. 


US DOCK LIME 


B—Return 


D—Conveyor from bins to storage conveyor and short conveyor for loading 


mixed sizes. 


necessary, by blocking off a part of the 
perforated plate or increasing its size. One 
of the sand boxes takes the coarse (con- 


crete) sand, the other the fine sand used 


E—Storage conveyors for boat cargos. 
ering from storage and loading boats 


F—Conveyor for recov- 





motors of General Electric make. 


The bins are concrete silos, 18 ft., 8 in. 
The four gravel bins are 
40 ft. high and the two sand bins are 32 ft. 


inside diameter. 





he 

high. The bins stand between the railroad th 
side track and the road on which trucks ro 
drive in to be loaded, and gates are placed Li 
on both sides. The gates on the truck load- ch 
ing side also feed the belt conveyor that "ae 
takes material to storage. he 
On the railroad loading side there is a a 


steel walkway on which the men. stand to 
handle the spouts and gates. The spouts 
are long, to reach the center of the car, and i 
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Type of drive used on screens, 
boxes and conveyors 














d they can be raised and lowered by the usual 
S ropes and counterweights. The gates are 
d Link-Belt segmental type gates, the spring 
- closing type being used on the sand bins. 
it Cars may also be loaded from the storage 
belt through a short cross belt that runs to 
a a frame supporting a swinging spout by 
a) 
ts 
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house in the rear where it receives material from the conveyor that runs on the other side of the concrete silos 


which the material is spread the full width 
of the car as the loading proceeds. 

On the truck loading side of the bins 
there is also a steel walkway but this is on 
cantilivered supports to leave a_ clear 
space below for the trucks. This walkway 
also supports the 24-in. belt conveyor (D) 
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Car loading side of bins. Note short conveyor for load- 
ing mixed sizes in the rear 











Truck loading side of bins. : 
material to storage is on this side 





that runs to the storage pile. The pit run 


bin is not arranged to discharge on the 
belt, but all other bins discharge on it so 
that any size or mixture of sizes may be 
sent to storage or loaded into cars by the 
short cross belt previously mentioned. This 
cross belt is always used when 


a mixture 


The two-way chutes for loading to 
trucks or to the storage conveyor 








The conveyor which takes 



































Screens and sand boxes. Note “kink” in the sand box flights 
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The house at the left contains drives for the storage The 
conveyors 











washed material stockpiles 
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Looking from the plant over the storage conveyor and Conveyor which recovers material from the stockpiles 
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of sizes is to be loaded into r: 


lroad cars, 
The gates on this side of the bin are 


fitted with a neat arrangement of spoyts 
by which material may be sent either to 
trucks to be loaded or to the belt. 

The storage belt, 148 ft. long, terminates 
in a small house, which protects the motors 
and gear drives of the belts. It discharges 
there on to either the cross conveyor for 
car loading or on to the inclined conyeyor 
that leads to the finished storage piles, This 
inclined conveyor is 232 ft. between centers 
(horizontally) and rises to a point 55 ft, 
above the ground. It discharges on a hori- 
zontal conveyor 51 ft. above the ground 
and 240 ft. long which is in a gallery sup- 
ported at the ends by steel towers. The 
storage piles are built below the gallery, the 
belt being provided with a tripper so that 
it can discharge at any point. 

Below the storage pile is a concrete tun- 
nel in which the belt that recovers the 
stored material runs. This is 295 ft. between 
centers. It discharges on another conveyor 
which is 226 ft. 9 in. long and 93 ft. of 
this length is in a tunnel, almost at right 
angles to the tunnel under the storage. After 
leaving the tunnel this same belt rises 37 

t. to a discharge spout supported by a steel 





flumes for the sand boxes. Note perforated plate 


in the broad flume 


and loads it on boats 
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close to the dock line. The spout 


tower : : 
3 24 long so that it can reach to the 
ae 


center of vessels that are to be loaded. Boats 
are loaded by the belt system described at a 
rate of 500 tons per hour. 


Reference to the plan shows that this 


loading point has been so placed that vessels 
can be loaded without interfering in any 
way with vessels that are being unloaded 


to the unwashed material stock pile. 
Water for washing is pumped 156 ft. 
(vertical) by two 6x8-in. Gould pumps, driven 
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by 50-hp. motors, each delivering 1100 g.p.m. 
through a single 10-in. line. 

The belts which bring in the raw ma- 
terial and load the boats are 30-in. wide. 
The others are 24-in. wide. They are all 
supported, where they are above ground, on 
steel structures designed by the Link-Belt 
Co. The idlers on all of the conveyors are 
Link-Belt anti-friction idlers. All belts are 
provided with gravity takeups, except No. 
7, which is provided with screw takeups, 
and all motor drives are protected from 
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the weather by housing or covering. 


The plant was designed by C. S. Hunting- 
ton, engineer of the Link-Belt Co. in col- 
laboration with H. A. Stelley, the plant su- 
perintendent. 
per hour. 

The office of the company is at 19 Hud- 
son street, Buffalo, N. Y. D. Hyman is 


Its normal output is 200 tons 


president; S. J. Dark is vice-president ; F. X. 
Ernst is secretary, and R. W. Eberly is 
treasurer, and H. A. Stelley is in charge of 


operations at the plant. 


New York State Stone Producers Inspect 
New Dolomite Products Co. Plant 


Rochester, N. Y., Meeting One of the Largest in the History 
of the New York State Crushed Stone Association—A Crushed 
Stone Plant Without an Elevator or a Cylindrical Screen 


OME 70-odd members and guests of the 

New York State Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation derived both pleasure and profit from 
the mid-summer meeting held at Rochester 
and Manitou, N. Y., on July 22. For, aside 
from the spirit of goodfellowship and jovial- 
ity which attends these meetings, an oppor- 
tunity was enjoyed to inspect one of the 
newest, and undoubtedly one of the most 
novel, stone-crushing operations in the 
United States. This is the new plant of the 
Dolomite Products Co., about four miles 
west of Rochester on the New York Cen- 
tral main line. The plant will be described 
in some detail fur- 
ther on in this arti- 


cle. 
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Program 
John H. Oden- 
bach, secretary, 
New York State 
Crushed Stone As- 
sociation, and _presi- 
dent of the Dolomite 
Products Co., was 
host to the members 
and guests at a 
luncheon at the 
Odenbach restaurant 
in Rochester at noon. 
From there the party 
went to the Dolo- 
mite Products Co. 
Plant and then to 
the Hotel Manitou, 
another of the Oden- 
bach enterprises, on 
the shor of Lake 
Ontario. Here a 
baseball game and 


By Nathan C. Rockwood 


Editor and Manager, Rock Products 


other sports were indulged in. The business 
meeting of the association followed a dinner 
at the Hotel Manitou. 

President Geo. E. Schaefer, Rochester 
representative of the General Crushed Stone 
Co., presided. Brief addresses were made 
by Otho M. Graves, president of the National 
Crushed Stone Association; A. T. Goldbeck, 
chief of the bureau of engineering, National 
Crushed Stone Association; Howard Smith, 
division engineer, New York State Highway 
Department, Rochester district; Charles 
Waters, division engineer, New York State 
Highway Department, Buffalo district; 





Members and guests of the New York State Crushed Stone Association 


at the Rochester meeting 


George Powell, road superintendent, Ontario 
county; Robert Holmes, road superintendent, 
Wyoming county; Edward Miller, deputy 
commissioner of public works, Rochester ; 
John Rice, past-president, National Crushed 
Stone Association; W. L. Sporborg, past- 
president, New York State Crushed Stone 
Association. 

President Graves, of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, as usual, made an elo- 
quent plea for a research laboratory for the 
association. A. T. Goldbeck, engineer of the 
association, discussed the needs of research 
Howard Smith, of the New 
York State Highway 
Department, ex- 


in general. 


em 
pressed the pleasure 


and benefit he de- 
rived from these con- 
tacts with crushed- 
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stone producers 
through a better un- 
derstanding of their 
problems. Chas. Wa- 
ters, of the New 
York State Highway 
Department, gave 
some very interest- 
ing statistics to prove 
that there is no end 
in sight of the pub- 
lic demand for 
crushed stone. In 
the Buffalo district 
road pavements are 


being widened to 30, 
40 and even 60 ft. 
A 40-ft. concrete 
pavement costs about 
$125,000 a mile, he 
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said. The traffic limit of the former stand- 
ard 18-ft. and 20-ft. concrete pavement, he 
said, was from 6000 to 8000 vehicles a day, 
and on the roads leading into many big 
cities this limit has long been reached. Mr. 
Waters endorsed the idea of a crushed-stone 
research laboratory. Mr. Powell, of Ontario 
county, noted that the quality of crushed- 
stone aggregate, particularly as regards 
cleanliness, was improving. 

No further business was taken up other 
than to decide upon Clayton, N. Y., at the 
entrance to the St. Lawrence river and the 
Thousand Islands for the next meeting 
(August). 

The original Dolomite Products Co. plant, 
which John H. Odenbach bought in 1920, 
was described in Rock Propucts as the 
plant of the Becker Limestone Co., Lincoln 
Park, N. Y., August 28, 1918. Those of a 
curious mind who would really like to see 
how a crushed-stone business may be devel- 
oped by the application of brains and indus- 
try should compare this description of the 
new plant with that of the old one 





which 
was new in 1918—bearing in mind that the 
new plant has been built and paid for out of 
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the profits of the operation. Mr. Odenbach 
came into the quarry business from -the res- 
taurant business without any prejudices or 
confirmed opinions as to how the quarry 
business was or should be conducted. Being 








Inspecting the garage at the Dolomite plant 


a real genius in things mechanical, and a 
very good business man as well, he com- 
menced doing things more or less revolution- 
ary in quarry and crushing-plant practice. 


Members gathering at the Dolomite Products Co.’s operation. Part of the old 
plant shows in the background 





Groups of members and guests inspecting the Dolomite Products Co.’s new plant 
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Mr. Odenbach was one of the 
the first, to replace locomotives and cars jn 
the quarry with heavy-duty mo 
equipped with specially designed bodies for 
handling shovel-excavated stone. Others 


inst, if not 


r trucks 


Scam _ 


had used smaller trucks. A description of 
this quarry operation and some of Mr. 
Odenbach’s ideas for merchandising crushed 
stone were described in Rock Propucts, 
April 18, 1925; and the cost figures on han- 
dling stone by motor trucks published in 
that article had much to do with attracting 
the attention of other quarry operators to 
the possibilities of motor-truck transporta- 
tion in quarries. Since then at several other 
quarries motor trucks have been adopted in 
place of industrial railways. The chassis of 
these motor trucks last indefinitely. The 
bodies are good for about 300,000 tons of 
stone each, according to experience at this 
quarry. The previous article, already re- 
ferred to, also described some of the plans 
of Mr. Odenbach for the new plant he had 
started to build at that time. This new 
plant had been in operation about six weeks 
when inspected by fellow members of the 
New York State Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion; and all agreed that it was novel, quiet 
in operation, simple in design and thoroughly 
efficient. Many veterans complimented him 
highly for his ingenuity and his pioneering 
spirit. 


There are three distinct elements in the 
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plant, and they may be considered and de- 
scribed separately: (1) a closed circuit crush- 
ing plant; (2) a conveying and elevating 
unit: (3) screens and bins. The plant is 


practically unique in that it has but two 












































A 4-in. pump keeps the quarry dry and 
a 10-in, pump is in reserve 


crushers, both of large size, for all reduc- 
tion, a 42-in. Allis-Chalmers McCully pri- 
mary breaker and a 16-in. Kennedy secondary 
crusher. (This Kennedy gyratory crusher, 
incidentally, is the only part of the older 


plant made use of.) The plant is unusual 
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Dolomite Products Co.’s quarry. There are no tracks as trucks bring the stone to the crusher 


in not having a single elevator. And again 
it is wholly unique in not having a single 
rotary, or revolving, cylindrical screen or 
trommel, All the screening is done with the 
revolving - roll type screen, or roll type 
grizzly, as it is better known. Except for 
the crushing unit, which is in the quarry 
and in which changes are contemplated, all 
the new structures are steel and reinforced 
concrete. 

A rough plan and elevation (not to scale) 
of the crushing unit is shown herewith. 
The dumping platform at the primary 
crusher is so arranged that two motor trucks 




















may dump simultaneously into the primary 
breaker. (All roadways into and in the 
quarry are broad enough for trucks to pass.) 
If for any reason the primary crusher is 
down, the trucks may dump into the sec- 
ondary crusher, which is set beside the pri- 
mary crusher and at the same dumping 
level. The primary crusher is set to a 4-in. 
opening on the closed side. The secondary 
crusher is set to a 3-in. opening. The pri- 
mary crusher output is about 60% of 4-in. 
size and under. 

The stone from the primary crusher is 
raised 27 ft. by a 42-in. belt, 81-ft. centers, 















The left-hand picture shows a truck coming in to the crusher, which is underground, and the right-hand picture shows the 
truck in dumping position 
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to the feeding hopper of another 42-in. belt 
conveyor, 93-ft. centers, which reverses the 
direction of flow of the material and ele- 
vates it 31 ft. to a hopper over a 200-ton 
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under) goes by gravity direct to the main 
42-in. belt conveyor to the screening plant. 
All rejects, or over-size stones, go to the 
200-ton bin feeding the secondary (16-in.) 
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Diagram showing flow of material through crushers and scalping screen 


bin. This hopper feeds a roll-type grizzly, 
3x6 ft. in size, with six 12-in. rolls having 
4-in. perforations, or spaces indented be- 
tween the facing rolls. Everything that 
passes through this grizzly (3-in. stone and 





End view of oversize bin 


crusher by a gravity chute. The product of 
this crusher is delivered by a gravity chute 
back to the same belt conveyor that receives 
the output of the primary breaker. 

A glance at this layout shows that the 
material circulates in an entirely closed cir- 
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cuit of crushing, conveying and 
units, so that none but finished stone gets 
to the main conveyor to the screening plant. 
The actual capacity of the crushing plant 
has never been determined, but it has oper- 
ated satisfactorily for short periods at as 
high as 800 tons per hour, according to Mr. 
Odenbach. 

The 42-in. belt conveyor and_ structure 
from the crushing plant in the quarry to the 
top of the screening plant does not differ 
from similar installations other than in rug- 
gedness and neat appearance. This conveyor 
is of 250-ft. centers and there is, as the 


scalping 


views show, but one intermediate support 
between the crushing plant and the screen- 
ing plant. The determination to use a single 
tower support rather than several bents was 
because of the improved appearance of the 
structure; so it is evident that Mr. Oden- 
bach, who planned this structure throughout, 
is governed by aesthetic considerations as 
well as practical ones. The conveyor gal- 
lery is supported by four 8-ft. steel trusses 
from 130 to 85 ft. in length, which (as were 
the tower bents) was fabricated and erected 
by the Genesee Bridge Co., Rochester. 

The conveyor gallery is covered on the 
north side and roofed with corrugated asbes- 
tos-cement siding. It is lighted with elec- 
tric lamps and has a 3-ft. walkway on the 
open side. 

The total elevation of the stone from the 
crushing plant to the screening plant is 84 
ft., so the conveyor is unusually steep for 
such installations (about 20 deg.). 

At the top of the screening plant (a rough 
plan and elevation of which is shown here- 
with) the belt conveyor discharges to a roll- 
type grizzly or screen, which passes the sizes 
less than 1%-in. The oversize continues 
over twe more roller screens, in series, the 
first screen making 2%-in. stone, the second 
3-in. and rejecting the 4-in. The finer 
sizes which have passed the first roller 
screen, aS mentioned, are taken from a 
gravity feeder or chute under this screen by 
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Diagram of the flow of crushed material through coarse and fine roller screens 


The crushing plant is in the quarry 


a short (10-ft. centers) 24-in. belt conveyor, 
located under the main 42-in. belt conveyor, 
of three roller screens which 
first remove the dust, or screenings, and in 
succession make the 34-in., l-in. and, by re- 


the 1%4-in. 


to a series 


jections from the last screen, 
sizes of stone. 


Roller Screens 


All seven roller screens and grizzly were 
designed by John H. Odenbach, and built 
in Rochester for him by the Willsea foun- 
dry and machine shop, Rochester. The 
scalping grizzly, as already described, is 3x6 
ft, with 12-in. rolls. The screens for sizing 
the stone vary, 42-in. wide to 21-in. wide. 


All of them are 6 ft. long. The main diam- 


Oversize bin 


and primary crushing 
plant. 


The scalping grizzly shows 
above the bin 
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eter of the rolls on the larger sizes is 12 in. 
(6 rolls) and on the smaller sizes 6 in. (10 
rolls). The rolls and the side plates are 
made of special manganese steel cast by the 
Willsea works. 

The angle of incline on the various screens 
is a little different. On the scalping grizzly 
it is about 18 deg.; it is 20 deg. on the 
larger sizes of the sizing screens and about 


The screening plant, an excellent ex- 
ample of industrial building 


This 
is obviously something which must be deter- 
mined largely by experiment. 


15 deg. on the smaller sizing screens. 


The belt conveyor and screen layout over 
the bins requires about 14 ft. of free head- 
room. The overall width of the entire 
screening plant is 5 ft. and the length 44 ft. 


and a 250-ft. belt in a steel trussed gallery connects it with the screening plant 


This is, of course, very compact for a 
screening plant which Mr. Odenbach rates 
as capable of handling up to 400 or 500 
tons per hour. The bin and screening build- 
ing is only 40x62 ft. in plan, yet the depth 
of the bins is such as to give storage for 
3000 tons of stone in seven sizes, including 
dust or screenings. 

The details of the screens themselves are 
They 
differ from some of the standard screens of 
this type now on the market in the method 
of driving the rolls. 


shown in the accompanying views. 


The rolls have bronze 
bearings immersed in oil, which is circulated 
by an oil pump. It is intended to try out a 
heavier oil or grease. Each roll is driven 
at a different speed by a short worm, the 


Looking from below the crushing plant 
to the screening plant. Note old plant 
at extreme left 
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Conveyors of the crushing plant. The conveyor behind the trestle delivers the crusher discharge to the belt that feeds 


the 


six or 10 worms for the six or 10 rolls, all 
being on a common shait. The speeds of 
the rolls on the main grizzly vary from 74 
r.p.m. at the top to 95 r.p.m. at the bottom. 
On the smaller sizes the speed at the top of 
each screen is 100 and at the bottom 125 
r.p.m. This shaft is driven by a 7'%4-hp. 
Timken roller-bearing Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tor in the case of the large grizzly, and 
5-hp. and 3-hp. motors on the other screens, 
according to size. Texrope drives are used 
on all these motors. As shown in the ac- 
companying views, the motor drives are at 
the low ends of the screens, but this is to 
be changed, with the motors at the top of 
the screens. The method of drive with 
worm and ring gears has been patented by 
Mr. Odenbach and these screens will doubt- 


¢ 





End of conveyor, scalping roller screen 
and gate to secondary crusher 


less be known as the Odenbach screens. On 
other screens of this same general type 
chain and bevel gear drives are employed. 
Other Details 

The cost of a screening plant of this type 
is said to be from $200 to $250 per sq. ft. 
of screen area. However, practically every 
square inch of screen area is working, which 
of course is not the case with rotary 
screens. 





The series of roller screens which 
separates the coarser sizes 


With the exception of the 24-in. belt con- 
veyor for feeding the second series of sizing 
screens all belt conveyor details are stand- 
ardized and interchangeable, including drive 


scalping roller screen above the oversize bin 


gears. The carriers and idlers are Brown- 
hoist equipped with Timken roller bearings, 
and provided with Alemite lubrication. A 
50-hp. Allis-Chalmers Timken roller-bearing 





The roller screens which separate the 
finer sizes, with motors and drives 


motor drives the 250-ft. main conveyor 
through gears and a Texrope drive. The 
theoretical horsepower required to lif 800 
tons of stone 84 ft. per hour is about 6 hp., 
-o it can be readily seen’ that the 50-hp. 
motor could not do its duty day in and day 
out unless friction is reduced to a minimum. 
Unfortunately the actual horsepower used 
has never been determined. The motors 0" 
the other two 42-in. belt conveyors are 20- 
hp. Allis-Chalmers roller-bearing, while the 
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This trestle supports the belt that takes the crusher discharge to the scalping screen 


motor on the 24-in. belt conveyor is of the 
same type and of 3-hp. The primary crusher 
is driven by a 200-hp. Allis-Chalmers 3-bear- 
ing motor and the secondary crusher by a 
100-hp. G.-E. motor. All motors and one 
of the quarry shovels are on a 220-volt, 60- 
cycle alternating current. 

All motors have push-button control and 
are controlled through automatic switches, 
so that all units are stopped simultaneously 
either from the crushing plant or the screen- 
ing plant, but each unit may be started and 
stopped independently. A signal system of 
electric bells connects the crushing and 
screening units. A telephone system is to 
be installed soon. 

The total horsepower required in the 
crushing and screening plant, based on the 
motor ratings, is 34714 on the crushing and 
conveying unit in the quarry and 77 in the 
main conveying and screening units—a total! 
of 424%2hp. for a probable capacity of 700 
to 800 tons per hour. The secondary crusher 
motor is larger than necessary, but the con- 
veyor motor, as shown, is developing more 
Probably 450- 
hp. would cover the needs of the plant 
proper, which is low for a plant of that 
capacity. Five men only are required to 
operate the plant. Two are stationed at the 
primary crusher, one at the scalping screen, 


than the rated horsepower. 


one in the screen house and one for operat- 
ing the hin gates. 

In the quarry two electric well drills are 
used (Cyclone) and one Model 37 electric 
Marion shovel and one gas-electric shovel 
of the same make and size. 
system 


The drainage 
msists of one 4-in. Gould centrifu- 
gal pump driven by a 25-hp. G.-E. motor 
for ordinary’ service and one 1-in. Gould 
centrifugal pump driven by a 75-hp. G.-E. 
motor, for spring pumping out and emer- 
gency service. 
700 g.p.n 





The 4-in. pump discharges 

and the 10-in. pump 3600 g.p.m. 
Additional equipment includes two loco- 

motive cranes, the newest being a 25-ton 


gasoline Brownhoist for 


switching cars 


and stock piling, 

As noted in the previous article in Rock 
Propucis, describing this operation, Mr. 
Odenbach has a very complete machine shop 
where builds his own truck bodies and 


keeps his trucks constantly in A-1 operating 
condition. 
Some other details in regard to his opera- 





“Matt” (left) and John Odenbach 


tion and plans will be published in a subse- 
quent issue. 


Road Show to Be Held in 
Cleveland in 1928 


HE 1928 Convention and Road Show of 

the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 9 to 13. 

After carefully 
from several cities, it has finally been de- 
cided that the next convention of the Road 
Builders should be held in Cleveland on 
account of the many facilities that that city 
affords and which will permit of a larger 


considering invitations 


and more interesting exhibit. 

The exposition will be held in Cleveland's 
Auditorium and Annex, where every facility 
for a successful exhibition is to be found. 
There is available 45% more area than was 
used in Chicago, with facilities such as rail- 
roads tracks immediately adjacent to the 
exhibition building. With less expense to 
the exhibitor, a more satisfactory exhibit 
may be made and more space secured than 
in previous years. This lack of space during 
the past few years have been a severe draw- 
back to the many exhibitors who have de- 
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sired to show improved machines and ma- 
terials that they were not able to exhibit in 
Chicago because of restricted space. 

An excellent arrangement has been made 
with the convention board of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, by which all hotel 
reservations will be made through a central 
bureau, thus assuring everyone of satisfac- 
tory hotel accommodations. Definite and 
detailed arrangements as to how reserva- 
tions should be made will be made public 
later. 

The American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion at the present time is organizing a 
division of county officials, and one of the 
features of the 1928 convention will be 
County Officials Day, when papers and dis- 
cussions covering the problems of county 
officials will be presented. The entire day 
will be given up to the activities of county 
officials and the officers of the day will be 
selected from county officials. 

The great success of Pan-American Day, 
which was participated in by twelve Pan- 
American countries at the 1927 convention, 
has demanded that this day be observed at 
the 1928 convention, and extra effort will be 
made to have a larger number of countries 
represented. The Pan-American countries 
will be invited to send exhibits, and these, 
together with the exhibits presented by the 
several states, will form a special exhibit. 

The Road Builders’ Banquet has already 
grown to enormous proportions and in 1928 
there will be a larger number of road build- 
ers than ever before at this yearly function. 

In order to attract large numbers of peo- 
ple to the convention, a special program is 
going to be presented. One day will be 
given over to county officials problems, one 
day to the usual highway engineering fea- 
tures, and another day to traffic problems. 
A program setting forth the contractors’ 
problems and progress will be held as usual. 

With the knowledge that the next con- 
vention is to be held in Cleveland, many 
applications for space have already been 
received, although no formal applications 
will be received until August. This, how- 
ever, is an indication of the great interest 
being shown by the various exhibitors, and 
with the greater amount of space available 
they will be able to make such an exhibit of 
the most improved equipment and materials 
that the exhibit will take on proportions of 
great educational value. 


HE formation of the American Rock 

Asphalt Co. by a group of Huntington, 
W. Va., business men has been announced. 
The firm is incorporated for $100,000 and 
will develop asphalt deposits in Carter 
county, Kentucky. It was announced that 
mining and shipping of asphalt will start 
very soon. 

William J. Wolfe is president of the cor- 
poration; Frank Duvall, vice-president, and 
Thomas A. Null, secretary - treasurer.— 
Huntington (W. Va.) A 


dvertiser. 
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Recarbonization, Cause for Contamination 
of Lime in Kilns and Other Studies 


The Carbon Dioxide Is Easily Re-absorbed Under Certain Condi- 
tions; Magnesium Oxide Does Not React in Similar Way—Suggests 
Method uf Making Magnesium Oxide from Dolomite 


HAT lime in a kiln could “breathe,” in- 

hale and exhale, may appear quite puz- 
zling to many, but nevertheless this is easily 
possible and often responsible for poor 
lime quality. Of course ordinarily the lime 
exhales; the CO, gas being given off by the 
decomposing carbonates exudes outwardly 
through the surface. If, for any reason, 
temperature drops below that necessary for 
continued decomposition, the CO, within the 
lump will be re-absorbed, that is, it will re- 
turn into the lime to again make carbonate 
or limestone. When this happens a vacuum 
forms in the lump, and to satisfy it gas 
from outside of the lump will rush in; and 
if this gas contains impurities, whatever they 
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Fig. 1. Heating and cooling curves of 
St. Genevieve high-calcium limestone 
in 100% CO, atmosphere 


may be, tar vapors, fine particles of smoke, 
sulphur dioxide, arsenic compounds, they to a 
greater or lesser degree will be absorbed or 
just deposited, contaminating the lime, often 
to such an extent as to prevent its use for 
special purposes. 

After limestone is completely decomposed 
there will be breathing of another kind, tem- 
perature variation will raise or lower the 
amount of gas in the lime, causing a flow in 
and out, which again presents a chance of 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


delivering impurities within the lime. If a 
piece of limestone, after it begins to decom- 
pose until finished, could be guarded against 
a drop in temperature, and after being fin- 
ished be removed immediately into a zone 
where the atmosphere is such that contam- 
ination is not possible, then the inner por- 
tion would be as pure or purer than the 
original limestone. 

All tests upon which this paper is based 
were made in the apparatus illustrated and 
described in the May 14, 1927, issue of Rock 
Propucts. This arrangement permits accu- 
rate measurement and control of tempera- 
ture and also regulation of the atmosphere 
in which the limestone is decomposing. To 
help observation of changes in the active 
body, a neutral, non-reacting body of equal 
size located adjacently is heated simultane- 
ously with the active body. 

In Fig. 1, the heating and cooling curves 
are given of the St. Genevieve, Hunkins- 
Willis, high calcium limestone. The speci- 
men in this particular test was maintained 
in a 100% CO, atmosphere. During the 
heating period decomposition started at 1650 
deg. F., but of more interest is the cooling 
curve. The current to the furnace was shut 
off when the two bodies acquired a tem- 
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Fig. 2. St. Genevieve high-calcium 
limestone (solid) in rapid stream in 


33% CO, atmosphere 





perature of 1860 deg. F. When the furnace 
started to cool at first, both the lime and 
the neutral body cooled at equal rates, 
When, however, a temperature of 1605 
deg. F. was reached, the lime stopped cool- 
ing while the neutral body continued, The 
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Fig. 3. Dolomitic limestone in 100% 
CO, atmosphere 


lime cooling was retarded by the fact that 
it was absorbing CO, from the atmosphere, 
which is a heat-generating process, and the 
opposite of lime burning, which is a heat- 
absorbing process. 

It will be noted that for a space of time 
re-absorption was very rapid and curves and 
calculations show that while 20 minutes were 
necessary to drive off the CO, from the 
stone, 51.1% of it was reabsorbed in 15 
minutes after the proper temperature for 
re-absorption was reached. The re-absorp- 
tion started 40 deg. F. below the tempera- 
ture of decomposition. Evidently this 40 
deg. represents the range of equilibrium ; 
and that it should be as great is puzzling. 

However, one may reason that the re 
absorption of gas to this extent is possible 
only when the atmosphere is all CO:; ! 
there are other gases—nitrogen or oxyge? 
that are not absorbed by the lime—they 
would accumulate within the pores of the 
lime, and so prevent further absorption 0! 
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Fig. 4. Powdered California magnesite 
heated to 1700 deg. in 100% CO, 


atmosphere 


CO, and thus stop this reverse process of 
limestone making. To prove this, a sample 
of limestone was burned in a rapid stream 
of air and CO, gas of which the CO, was 
only 33%. Fig. 2 shows the results; the 
CO, again was absorbed, but only 41.95% 
of what had been given off—a somewhat 
lesser quantity than in the former instance, 
but still quite a considerable amount. 
During this test the decomposition as well 
as re-absorption periods were stretched out 
even though the heating and cooling rates 
were practically exactly the same as in the 
previous instance. This must be due to a 
slower rate of heating and consequently 
lower temperature differentials. The re- 
absorption continued to as low as 1175 deg. F. 
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Fig. 5. Powdered California magnesite 
heated to 1480 deg. F. in 100% CO, 


atmosphere 


while with a 100% 
stopped at 1275 deg. F. 


CO, atmosphere it 


The next series of tests were with lime- 
stone of the same high calcium variety, but 
man atmosphere of CO, and steam. While 
NO outstandingly important results were ob- 


tained, the indication deducted from the 
shape of transformation curves is that the 
CO, absory 


tion was inclined to be more 
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energetic in the presence of the steam. 

In Fig. 3 are presented the curves ob- 
tained with a dolomitic limestone. The de- 
composition takes place at two points, re- 
absorption, however, only at one. This, for 
several reasons, is of considerable practical 
importance; so a careful study was made 
of it. Evidently there is no re-absorption 
of CO, by the magnesium oxide, only the 
calcium oxide recarbonates, and that at a 
much greater rate than was the case with 
high calcium limestone. While no MgO 
Was reconverted to the carbonate, 86.4% of 
the CaO was changed back to CaCO,, a very 
high figure, when compared with those pre- 
viously obtained. Why this is so is a dif- 
ferent story entirely which takes us into the 
study of arrangement of the ultimate struc- 
ture of lime and limestone, which the writer 
explained to some degree in his paper before 
the American Chemical Society at the Rich- 
mond convention in April (Rock Propucts, 
June 11, 1927). 

But why was the magnesium oxide not 
recarbonated? Frequent tests with dolo- 
mitic stone showed no retardation in cooling 
effect. To further check, a sample of Cali- 
fornia magnesite was heated and cooled and 
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Fig. 6. Magnesium limestone heated to 
1550 deg. F. in 33% CO, atmosphere 


Fig. 4 shows a perfectly smooth cooling 
curve. Then, an opinion was formed that 
probably the sample is overburned, its poros- 
ity destroyed, so a sample of magnesite was 
again subjected to test, but this time it was 
heated to 1480 deg. only, but still on cooling 
there was no re-absorption as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

If CaO readily absorbs CO, but MgO 
does not, why should it not be possible to 
decompose limestone under modified tem- 
peratures so that all MgCO, is decomposed 
and only little CaCO,? And such CaO that 
may have been formed may be again car- 
bonated and leave a mixture of practically 
pure MgO and CaCO,. 


A specimen of dolomitic limestone was 
subjecied to this partial decomposition in an 
atmosphere such as would exist in a kiln, 
and the results are given in Fig. 6. While 
all the MgCO,; was broken up, there was 
only 0.3% of CO, from CaCO, that was not 
re-absorbed. 


That such partial decomposition is en- 
tirely practical on a large scale in a ver- 
tical kiln was later the writer’s experience, 





and so a process may be worked out for 
manufacturing magnesium oxide that may 
be quite simple and profitable. 

Fig. 7 shows the calcium 
hydrate back into oxide and again into 
hydrate forms. 


passing of 


The oxide reformed from 
hydrate is what is called “activated,” being 
more intensively active than ordinary oxide. 
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Fig. 7. Hydrated lime in 100% steam 
atmosphere 


The readiness with which it again takes on 
water is plainly shown. While manufacture 
of activated oxide is entirely practical, great 
care must be taken in the process to prevent 
access of water vapor existing in the atmos- 
phere. 

Interesting results were obtained in heat- 
ing hydrate in an atmosphere of CO, 
(Fig.8). There was little deflection in the 
heating curve at the point where water is 
driven off from the hydrate, the reason evi- 
dently being that as the oxide formed it 
immediately absorbed CO.,, and so was con- 


verted to carbonate. The two reactions are 
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Fig. 8. Hydrated lime in 100% CO, 


atmosphere 
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almost simultaneous; and since one is en- 
dothermic and the other exothermic they 
tend to neutralize each other sufficiently and 
do not show up prominently. The two lines 
cross at 1140 deg. F., this being due to the 
difference in weight. Somewhere below this 
point the specimen is hydrate of lower spe- 
cific gravity, lower heat capacity and thus 
has a quicker heating rate, while above it is 
carbonate, denser, weighing more and re- 
quiring more heat to raise its temperature. 
All of these tests were made on small 
solid specimens. In the case of large lumps 
temperatures will not vary as rapidly; gas 
flow inwards, due to greater distances to 
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penetrate, will be slower, but even then 
proof that there is a flow is easily noted 
by the dark veins leading into the lime made 
in smoking kilns and by the rings, often 
noted, when large lumps are broken open. 
These rings mean that in the travel through 
the kiln at one or another time recarboniza- 
tion took place. Many very peculiar things 
can happen to a lump of lime when passing 
through different temperature zones and 
when subjected to atmospheres of different 
compositions. Many chemical reactions come 
into play, also many physical changes take 
place, all caused mainly by temperature and 
temperature variations. 


The Hungarian Bauxite Industry 


AUXITE deposits are located in two dis- 

tricts in Hungary—the northern in the 
Vertes mountains, which extend northeast 
from the southwestern hills of the Vertes 
almost to the Danube river, and the southern 
in the Bakony mountains on the northwest 
coast of Lake Balaton. It is estimated that 
the bauxite deposits in these fields amount 
to 200,000,000 metric tons. 


Exploitation in Northern District 

Exploitation has recently begun in the 
Vertes mountains in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage of Gant in the county of Fejer. In 
this district 1200 to 1400 tons of ore are 
produced per day by the use of surface- 
mining methods. Production for 1927 is 
estimated at 250,000 to 300,000 tons. The 
bulk of the ore produced is at present ex- 
ported to Germany, although a small per- 
centage is utilized in Hungary for experi- 
mental purposes. Germany formerly received 
its bauxite from Istria, but since the estab- 
lishment of an aluminum factory near Ven- 
ice these shipments have been discontinued, 
and the German aluminum interests now de- 
pend almost entirely on ‘the Hungarian 
bauxite. The rapid development of the in- 
dustry in Hungary dates from the cessation 
of the Italian shipments to Germany. 


Exports to Germany—Prices 


Hungarian bauxite exports amounted to 
only 120 quintals in 1925 and to 721 quintals 
in 1926. Important exportation began in the 
present vear with the first shipments to the 
Lautawerke Co., a German firm. Accord- 
ing to the Royal Hungarian Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 15 metric tons of bauxite ore were 
exported to Czechoslovakia and 24,007 tons 
to Germany during the first quarter of 1927. 

The domestic and export prices of bauxite 
are fixed according to the quality of the ore 
and range from 12 to 20 English shillings 
per ton f.o.b. freight cars at Bodajk station, 
county of Feher. 


Two Companies Operating 
There are two corporations engaged in 
bauxite mining—the Aluminum Ore Mining 
and Industrial Co. and the Tapolca Mining 


Co., both of Budapest. The former was 


established in 1917 to exploit bauxite de- 
posits in Rumania and in 1923 was merged 
with Rumanian and Italian companies and 
formed into the Bauxite Trust A. G., with 
a capitalization of 3,000,000 Swiss francs. 
The shareholders of the Hungarian corpora- 
tion obtained the right to exchange their se- 
curities for the shares of the newly organ- 
ized company, which are quoted on all 
important European exchanges. This com- 


‘pany operates the mines at Gant and is in 


close relation with three industrial compa- 
nies. The Tapolca company is also con- 
trolled by the Aluminum Ore Mining and 
Industrial Co. and by the Bauxite Trust 
A. G. Its bauxite fields, however, are not 
yet under exploitation. 


Utilization of Domestic Ores Planned 
for Cement Manufacture 


Although at present the bauxite ore mined 
in Hungary is exported almost entirely to 
Germany, where it is used by Lautawerke in 
the manufacture of aluminum, the erection 
of an alumina and aluminum factory at 
Csepel (Budapest) for the utilization of do- 
mestic ores is planned. In addition, experi- 
ments are being made to discover new meth- 
ods for the production of bauxite cement. 
These experiments have progressed to date 
so far that each of the participating coal 
companies has begun the construction of 
cement factories and has contracted with the 
Aluminum Ore Mining and Industrial Co. 
for supplies of ore. These new cement fac- 
tories are expected to start manufacturing 
in 1928, and it is estimated that the first 
year’s combined production will amount to 
100,000 tons. The bauxite-ore requirement 
is estimated at 60,000 to 70,000 tons. Pro- 
duction is expected to increase gradually, 
and it is hoped to develop an export trade 
either through direct exportation of cement 
or through the erection of foreign branch 
factories supplied with Hungarian ores. 


No decision has been reached as yet in re- 
gard to a definite manufacturing process for 
the projected Hungarian aluminum factory. 
The Lautawerke Co. of Germany employs 
the thermoelectric process and the final re- 
sults at that factory will decide the kind of 
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machinery and other equipment to be used 
for the Hungarian aluminum works, 


New Process Sought for Making Cheap 
High Alumina Cement 


The bauxite-cement manufacturing Process 
as patented in 1908 was not found very prac. 
tical, since the high cost of the necessary 
energy made the product more expensive 
than portland cement. The associated Hun. 
garian bauxite interests have authorized ex. 
perimentation in search of a new process 
for the utilization of the recently discovered 
bauxite ores of the country, the experiments 
being financed partly by government subsidy 
and partly by the bauxite interests. The bulk 
of the Hungarian ore is not of the best for 
the manufacture of aluminum alone. The 
present process utilizes only such ores as 
contain a small percentage of silicon and 
titanium oxides, in order that the cost of 
production of suitable aluminum oxide may 
be lowered by utilizing the byproducts for 
cement making and extracting the iron, 

Experiments with a proposed new process 
conducted on a large scale in provisional 
plants especially built for these tests have 
met with such success that the bauxite ce- 
ment produced is claimed to be superior to 
portland cement as well as to “ciment 
fondu” as produced in the United States and 
in France.—Vice Consul John H. Morgan, 
Budapest, in U. S. Commerce Reports. 





Phosphate Developments in 
Morocco 


HE exploitation forces at Bou-Jniba dur- 

ing 1927 are to be doubled in number, 
and the narrow gage railway connecting this 
place and Kourigha is to be replaced by a 
normal gage line. At Kourigha a third set 
of drying apparatus is in course of con- 
struction and will be placed in operation at 
the end of 1928. It has been thought that 
this apparatus might be dispensed with and 
drying in the sun only would be sufficient, 
but a careful study during the past two 
vears has shown that solar heat, as in Al- 
geria and Tunisia, is not enough during four 
or five months of the year to reduce the 
content of moisture to the required 7% ot 
8%. A third screening apparatus is also 
being constructed. The storage accumula- 
tors, the additions to which will be finished 
in August, 1927, will contain 110,000 metric 
tons, to which will be added 65,000 tons o! 
stock carried in the original storage bins 
These stocks are sufficient to assure restr 
larity of shipments in the future. 

The putting into operation of the new 
phosphate loading installation on the tras 
verse jetty in the port of Casablanca was 
set for December 15, 1926, but on account 0! 
damages sustained in November to the rail- 
way lines leading to it on the jetty this wa 
postponed until January 15, 1927. In addi- 
tion to the storage capacity of 75,000 tons 
the new installation will be able to handle 
from 1,700,000 to 1,800,000 metric tons Pe 
annum.—Consul H, Earle Russell, Cas 
blanca, in U. S. Foreign Commerce Repor's 
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Plant and limestone quarry of Penn-Dixie No. 2. The fuller’s earth quarry connects with the right-hand end of this quarry 


ement Made from Limestone, Fuller’s 


Earth and Kaolin 


Penn-Dixie No. 2 Plant at Clinchfield, Ga. 


oer No. 2 of the Penn-Dixie Port- 
land Cement Co. was built by the Clinch- 
field Portland Cement Co. of Kingsport, 
Tenn., before it entered into the Penn-Dixie 
consolidation. It was described shortly after 
it was completed, in Rock Propwucts for 
September 19, 1925. At that time it was pro- 
ducing about 2000 bbl. daily. The demand 
for its product grew so the plant had to 
be enlarged in every department to meet it, 
and at present it is producing 3000 to 3500 
bbl. daily. The addition of another kiln 
would bring the output to 4500 bbl., since 
all the other departments have been in- 
creased to maintain such a capacity. 

What makes the story interesting is that 
a manufacturing method had to be perfected 
at the same time the increased production 
was being provided for and then maintained. 
The plant is at Clinchfield, Ga., about 30 
miles from Macon. It is in the coastal plain 
area of the state, where there are none of 
the hard limestones used for burning to lime 
in the northern part of the state. The lime 
rock used is the Ocala limestone so much 
employed in building the “self-cemented” 
roads of Florida. It 
is so soft that a 
piece 2 in. thick can 
be broken with the 
fingers. At the same 
time it contains hard 
pieces, one streak in 
the Clinchfield quar- 
ty, about 2 ft. thick, 
being as hard as any 
blue limestone. It 
Was for this reason 
gyratory crushers 
Were thought neces- 
Sary to handle a ma- 
terial the greater 
part 


of which is sa 


easy to crush to mill feed size. 


Unusual Cement Raw Materials 
materials used are 
equally unusual, for they are fuller’s earth 
and kaolin. Fuller’s earth is harder than 
ordinary clay but not so hard as the lime 
rock described above. It is usually crushed 
at the plants at which it is prepared for sale 
(as fuller’s earth) by differential rolls. But 
these seemed hardly adapted to preparing it 
for making cement. Until recently it has 
been crushed by the same gyratory crushers 
that crushed the limestone. 

As to the kaolin, that offered no diffi- 
culty, for it goes into suspension in a wash 
mill of the type ordinarily used for clays in 
cement mills. 

The first problem, then, was to find the 
best crushing method for such materials, 
and crushing the limestone and fuller’s earth 
separately and together was tried. Best re- 
sults were obtained by separate crushing, 
so that finally the crushing plant was run 


The other cement 


for five days on lime rock and one day on 
fuller’s earth. Meanwhile experiments were 





General view of the plant at Clinchfield, Ga. 


made with other forms of crushers than the 
gyratory and a crusher was found that 
crushed either fuller’s earth or a mixture of 
fuller’s earth and limerock quite satisfac- 
torily. This is the Dixie hammer mill, a 
crusher designed especially for handling 
soft and sticky materials. Its feature is 
a device for cleaning the breaker plate, run 
by a separate motor, so there is no accumu- 
lation of sticky material building up on any 
part. With this mill the fuller’s earth may 
be mixed with the lime rock or crushed 
separately, as desired. The mill had just 
been changed from a temporary installation 
for testing to a permanent installation, and 
it was intended to crush both the fuller’s 
earth and lime rock in it and shut down the 
egvratories when this was written. 


Three-Component Mix Used 


The use of a three component mix is 
not usual in American cement plants, and 
the nature of the three materials used at 
Clinchfield is so out of the ordinary that the 
analysis and a word as to the method of 
mixing would seem to be in order. An 

average analysis of 
the lime rock is: 


“aco,” . 87% 
SiO, scala 
R,O, .. 4% 
100% 
The Ocala _ lime- 


stone of itself runs 
97% to 98% CaCO,, 
but it is quarried 
without stripping, 
and the analysis 
given is of the rock 
as quarried. The 
strippings are partly 
black soil which has 
been found to have 
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Rock storage and piles of kaolin, fuller’s earth and lime rock 


a beneficial effect in decreasing the required 
moisture content of the slurry. 

A typical sample of fuller’s earth ana- 
lyzed : 








NOD ota cles ie es ss cctkar anccateel 69.00% 
16.20% 
4.10% 
1.62% 
1.34% 
7.07 % 
99.33% 
A typical analysis of the kaolin is: 
5 Crs Seiaeieee 50.42% 
c+ Ce eee ne eee! 36.69% 
0 CE Re eae eee Somer ee tte 1.13% 
CE) Ce ne eee ce 0.72% 
ATs CES ee Cee 0.21% 
B5OSS (ON SENIOR 5c csc ecccsccess 10.99% 


100.16% 
Mixing Methods 


The materials as produced are fairly uni- 
form in analysis, which renders the problem 
of mixing a comparatively simple one. The 
method adopted is to feed the raw grind 
mills a certain definite amount of kaolin 
from the wash mill, which, of course, means 
a definite amount of water as well. The 
lime rock and fuller’s earth are taken to the 
feeders of the raw grind mill from storage 
piles, and the crane man is instructed to 
take so many buckets of lime rock to one 
of fuller’s earth. Of course the mixing is 
carefully checked by analyzing control sam- 
ples, but it has not been found necessary to 





Quarry face, 40 ft. in height and new shovel loading 
lime rock 


use any complex methods of calculating or 
to introduce many refinements. The success 
of the method is proven by the remarkably 
uniform analysis of the clinker over long 
periods. For the three months preceding the 
time the plant was visited, the clinker ana- 
lyzed: 66.81%, 66.72% and 66.89% in CaO. 
The quarry was thoroughly core-drilled 
and mapped before operations were started, 
and the keeping of a uniform analysis is 
partly due to selecting the portions of the 
face at which the work is carried on. 
Moisture was another problem presented 
by the unusual nature of the materials, for 
where waste heat boilers are employed it 
is necessary to keep the moisture content of 
the slurry as low as possible. Every pound 
of water to be dried out of the slurry re- 
quires about one-seventh of a pound of coal 
to evaporate it, and on a large tonnage a 
single per cent of added moisture has its 
effect on the coal pile. Clayey materials 
vary widely in regard to the water they will 
take up before flowing like a liquid, and 
fuller’s earth requires a lot of water to 
make it mobile. The principal change re- 
quired in the plant to run the lowest pos- 
sible moisture was that of substituting Wil- 
fley centrifugal pumps for the belt and 
bucket elevators originally installed for han- 
dling the slurry from the raw grind mills 
to the slurry tanks, and from the slurry 
tanks to the kiln feed. This change has per- 
mitted the lowering of the moisture content 
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7%. The present moisture content of the 
slurry is 38% and every care is taken to see 
that it does not get any higher. Below this 
the slurry has a custard-like consistency, 


Quarrying 
The lime rock quarry is near the plant 
and the fuller’s earth quarry just beyond, 
A connection was being made when the 
plant was visited, and the combined quarry 
face is now about half a mile long and has 
an average height of 40 ft. In quarrying 





Drilling in the lime rock quarry 


this same lime rock in Florida it was found 
necessary to devise a special tubular bit for 
drilling, but here the bits of ordinary shape 
are found to do good work. Holes are put 
down with a Sanderson-Cyclone drill 30 ft. 
apart and carrying 45-ft. burden. They are 
sprung with ordinary dynamite and then a 
charge of 20% dynamite is placed in the 
bottom and the remainder of the hole is 
loaded with black powder, except for the 
tamping, which has to be fairly heavy to 
make the hole break well. The rock tends 
to blow out in large pieces in certain parts 
of the face, and these have to be block- 
holed with Ingersoll-Rand jackhamers. 
The fuller’s earth is quarried in about the 


Face of the fuller’s earth quarry; about 40 ft. high at 


this point 
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same way as the lime rock and is loaded into 
cars by an Osgood shovel with a 3%-yd. 
dipper. 

The broken rock is loaded into 5-yd. 
Western side-dump cars by two Marion No. 
37 steam shovels, one of which had been 
acquired just before the plant was visited. 
Narrow gage Vulcan steam dinkeys are 
used to bring the rock in to the crushing 
plant, the track running up a slight incline 
so that the cars may be dumped directly 





Newly installed hammer mill for crush- 
ing fuller’s earth with limestone 


into the crusher. At the time the plant was 
visited the primary crusher was a 15-in. 
Allis-Chalmers gyratory followed by a No. 
10 McCully reduction crusher which crushed 
the oversize of a screen with 3-in. holes. 
But the present practice is to send every- 
thing to the Dixie hammer mill described 
above, 

Png Dixie hammer mill is driven by a 
“90-hp. motor, and a 5-hp. motor runs the 


cleaner for the breaker plate. The horse- 


Quarry train at the rock crushing plant 
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power is the same that was used for the 
gyratory plant, a 125-hp. motor being used 
on the primary crusher, a 100-hp. motor on 
the reduction crusher, and a 30-hp. motor 
on the pan conveyor. 

From the primary crusher the material 
goes to the raw storage by a belt conveyor, 
to be distributed by a crane. The storage 
shed is 240 ft. long and 75 ft. wide and it 
is crossed by'a 71%4-ton Harnischfeger crane. 
It is divided into three unequal parts, a 
space that will hold 18,000 tons of limestone, 
another that will hold 5700 tons of fuller’s 
earth, and a third that will hold 3900 tons of 
kaolin. The crane not only distributes the 
materials as they are received, but takes 
them to the feed hoppers of the raw grind, 
except the kaolin, which it takes to the wash 
mill. Sixty feet of this raw storage shed 
has been added since the plant was built. 

The wash mill was made by Allis-Chal- 
mers and it is 16 ft. in diameter and driven 
by a 20-hp. General Electric motor. The 
discharge of the mill flows by gravity to a 
concrete .storage tank, from which it is 
pumped to the raw grind mills. 

The original raw grind installation con- 
sisted of two 7x22-ft. Allis-Chalmers com- 
peb mills with a mill of another type which 
has since been removed. Quite recently a 
7x26-ft. compeb mill of the same make as 
the others has been installed. The original 
miils are driven by General Electric super- 





Quarry train loaded with lime rock 


synchronous motors without clutches. The 
new mill is driven by an Allis-Chalmers 
synchronous motor and has a Cutler-Ham- 
mer magnetic clutch between the motor and 
the mill. 

The soft and somewhat sticky nature of 
the materials made it difficult to admit them 
to the mill through feeders of the ordinary 
type. After some experimenting the engi- 
neers of the Allis-Chalmers company de- 
signed a new type of table feeder, one of 
which was installed some months ago. It has 
been so satisfactory in its work that the 
other mills will eventually be equipped with 
it. The feeder has a conical hopper 9 ft. 
in diameter into which the material is placed 
by the crane. Below this hopper is a neck 
about 3 ft. in diameter, and below this, but 
separated by a space of 4 or 5 in., is a re- 
volving plate or table, about 8 ft. in diam- 
eter. The table revolves very slowly, forcing 
the material that issues between it and the 
neck against an inclined scraper which 
scrapes it into the mill. The feed is con- 
stant and very regular and there is no 
chance of the material clogging the space 
through which it flows onto the table or of 
sticking to any part. The revolving table 
is the only moving part and it is driven by 
a 20-hp. direct-current motor through a 
Foote Bros. speed reducer. 

The discharge of the raw grind mills is 
pumped to any one of three concrete cor- 





Shovel working at the connection between the two quarries 
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Ground plan of the No. 2 plant, Clinchfield, Ga., of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 
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rection tanks by two 4-in. Wilfley centrify. 
gal pumps. One pump takes the discharge 
of the two 7x22-ft. mills and the other that 
of the 7x26-ft. mill. The three correction 
tanks are 18 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. deep, 
A system of pipes and valves in the bottom 
of each allows the contents to flow to either 
of two mixing basins which are 24 ft, ip 
diameter and 16 ft. deep. The slurry js cor. 
rected by drawing the proper proportions 
from the correction tanks and then agitat. 
ing in the mixing basins as long as the time 
available will permit. The corrected slurry 
is then pumped to either of five storage 
tanks, which are 24 ft. in diameter and 24 ft. 
deep, by a 6-in. Wilfley pump. Two of these 
storage tanks are provided with Dorr agita- 
tors; the others, and the correction tanks 
and mixing ‘basins, are provided with 
Smidth agitators. Each of the storage 
tanks holds the material for 1000 bbl. of 
cement. 

The feed to the kilns is by “Ferris-wheel” 
feeders which are supplied by a 4-in. Wilfley 
pump, the excess returning to the pump 
sump. Originally a gravity feed was tried, 
but the Ferris-wheel feeders were found to 
give more uniform feed and to be easier to 
adjust. 

The kilns, which are 10 ft. in diameter 
and 175 ft. long, were made by Allis-Chal- 
mers. They are driven by 75-hp. variable 
speed General Electric motors through Link- 
Belt silent chains and enclosed gears. The 
fuel used is powdered coal which is fed by 
Allis-Chalmers double screw feeders. The 
coal grinding plant is at one side of the kiln 
house and it contains two Ruggles - Coles 
coal dryers and three Raymond mills with 
the usual air separating system. The pow- 
dered coal is conveyed directly to the mills 
by a screw in a covered gallery. Each mill is 
driven by a 60-hp. General Electric motor. 

Coal is stored in a pile at one side of the 
grinding plant. It is recovered by a Brown- 
ing locomotive crane which feeds it to the 
hopper of a belt on a bridge which passes 
into the coal grinding plant and discharges 
into the hopper of the coal dryers. Ken- 
tucky coal is used, which has a low ash and 
carries about 13,500 B.t.u.’s per pound. 

The materials used at this plant appear to 
make a mixture which is somewhat easier 
to burn than that from some other cement 
materials. As much as 1150 bbl. per day per 
kiln has been produced, and this is rather 
more than would be expected from a kiln 
of this size, perhaps as much as 10% more. 


No Coolers Used 

A peculiarity of this plant is that there 
are no coolers. Each kiln discharges into 
the boot of an elevator which lifts the 
clinker high enough so that it will fall into 
the clinker storage. At the point where the 
elevator discharges sprays of water wet the 
clinker and cool it rapidly. This method 
of cooling is thought to give a_ better and 
more uniform quality of cement than ai 
cooling. 
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Correction tanks, piping to mixing tanks and agitating 
gear and drives on mixing tanks 


Slurry tanks of reinforced concrete with closed tops. 
Storage basins in foreground 
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Synchronous motor and clutch driving the new raw New 7x26-ft. compeb mill which has been installed in 
grind mill raw grind department 





New type of table feeder used in raw grind mill for han- The 16-ft. wash mill used to prepare the kaolin added to 
dling sticky materials the fuller’s earth and limestone 





Details of Penn-Dixie No. 2 Plant at Clinchfield, Near Macon, Ga. 
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Kiln department. The three stacks are standbys, the gases ordinarily going to 
the waste-heat boilers and the concrete stack 


The clinker storage is the same size as 
the rock storage, 240x75 ft., and it is one 
of the additions made since the plant was 
originally installed. It is employed not only 
for storing but also for bedding the clinker. 
The crane builds up a pile at one end while 
it takes from a pile already built at the 








Coal grinding plant with air separators above the roof 


other. As it always takes from the bottom 
of the pile, each bucketful is a sample of 
everything in the face above it. The 6-ton 
electric crane was furnished by the Shepard 
Electric Crane and Manufacturing Co. 

The finish grind mill was installed with 
machinery which had sufficient capacity to 
care for future needs, and no additions have 
been made to it. It contains two Bradley 
Hercules mills, each driven by a 300-hp. 
General Electric supersynchronous motor, 
and two 7x22-ft. tube mills which grind the 
product of the Hercules mills. These were 
made by the Bethlehem Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., and each is driven by a 300-hp. 
supersynchronous motor, of General Electric 
make, direct. 


Improvements in Packing and Storage 
Departments 


A number of improvements were being 
made in the packing and storing department 
when the plant was visited. A Sly dust col- 
lector had just been put in place over the 
four Bates valve bag packers, and this was 
being connected with the packers and the 
bag cleaner. The bag cleaner is of the cylin- 
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drical type and it was designed and 


built at 
the plant. The dust from it is taken by a 
screw conveyor and passed over a screen oj 


the gravity type and then elevated to the 
packer bins. 

Eight silos were built shortly after the 
plant was completed, and about seven 
months ago six more were built. Altogether 


they have a capacity of 140,000 bbl. The 
more recently built silos were put up by 
the Spencer Construction Co. in eleven days, 








Dust collector recently installed on 
roof of packhouse 


The method used for getting the cement 
to and from the silos is the classic combi- 
nation of screw conveyors and elevators. A 
feature of the recovery of the cement from 
the silos is the use of a special cement valve, 
made by the Bethlehem Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., which does not clog. All the 
screw conveyors are 16 in. in diameter. 


Power Plant 


The power plant, installed since the plant 
was built, is one of the most interesting fea- 
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Clinker storage adjoining the kiln house 
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Packhouse and conveyor connecting packhouse with 
the finish grind mill 


tures of this operation and its usefulness 
may be judged when one considers the dis- 
tance that coal has to be brought to the 
plant. The waste gases from the kilns are 
drawn through three Babcock & Wilcox 
water tube boilers, and then through a Green 
fuel economizer and sent to the stack. The 





turbo-generators 


Interior of power plant showing two of the three 
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steam generated goes to the power house, set 
parallel with the kiln house. A _ Stirling 
boiler, hand fired, is placed between the 
two and kept as a standby in case of re- 
pairs to one of the waste heat boilers. The 
three fans which pull the gases through the 
economizer are of Green make and each is 





The 14 storage silos with combined storage capacity of 


140,000 bbl. 


driven by a 100-hp. General Electric motor. 

The power house contains three turbo- 
generators, all of General Electric make. 
The largest has an output of 2500 kw. and 
can carry the whole load. The capacity of 
the two remaining is about equal to this and 
they are held as a reserve. The large gen- 


Turbo-generator, 2500 kw., which is a recent addition 
to the power plant 





Spray coolers and pond for condensing water 


erator is one of the additions made some 
time after the power plant was built. There 
are also three exciters in the power house, 
one of 50 kw., one of 75 kw., and one of 
87.5 kw. in the basement of the power 
house is a 625-ft. Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressor. 

Water for the condensers that take the 
exhaust of the turbo-generators is brought 
trom a pond 962 ft. away. The lines which 
bring in the water, and return it with the 
condensate, are of 30-in. concrete pipe made 
in place by the Lockjoint Concrete Pipe Co. 
At the pond there is a set of cooling sprays 
made by the American Spray Co. About 
250,000 gallons of water per day is required 
for condensation and this is furnished by 
three Worthington pumps each direct con- 
nected to a 60-hp. General Electric motor. 

The plant is in charge of Conrad €., Mil- 
ler, a son of John A. Miller, the president 
of the Penn-Dixie Co. Mr. Miller has been 
in charge ever since the plant was built and 
has installed the additions and improvements 
mentioned in the above description. The 
plant is known as No. 2 Plant of the Penn- 
Dixie Co.; the others are at Kingsport, 
Tenn., Richard City, Ala., Portland Point 


Left to right—A. A. Holm, engineer; N. V. Geyer, chem- 
ist; C. C. Miller, superintendent, and J. A. Grubb, 
chief clerk 
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Double concrete pipe line, 962 ft. long 


(on Cayuga Lake), N. Y., and at Bath and 
Nazareth, Penn. George Killian is the 
secretary of the company. 
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Pump and motors in pumping station 


All the preliminary work, which meant 
so much in the case of a plant using ray 
materials of an unusual nature, was worked 
out by E. P. Newhard, now chief chemist 
of the Penn-Dixie Co. The power plant 
was designed by R. S. Scott of Philadelphia, 

Besides Mr. Miller, the operating man- 
agement includes C. S. Vance, assistant su- 
perintendent; N. V. Geyer, chemist; A. A. 
Holm, engineer; J. A. Grubb, chief clerk. 

A list of additions made includes: 

A Marion No. 37 steam shovel. 

Dixie hammer mill crusher and motors. 

A 60-ft. addition to the raw storage shed. 

A 7 x 26-ft. Allis-Chalmers compeb mill 
with motor of the same make. 

Special table feeder for new compeb mill. 

New Allis-Chalmers kiln, 175 ft. long 
and. 10 ft. in diameter. 

Two .6-in. and three 4-in. Wilfley slurry 
pumps in place of bucket and belt elevators. 

New clinker storage shed 240 ft. long and 
75 ft. wide. 

Harnischfeger crane of 6-ton capacity. 

One Babock & Wilcox waste heat water 
tube boiler, of 1000-kw. capacity. 

General Electric turbo-generator rated at 
2500-kw. output. 


The cement plant office of natural color cement stucc? 
with red concrete tile and red brick trim 
and tile floor 
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Three New German Sand-Lime Brick 
Plants in Hamburg 


Simple Design Facilitates Operation—Interesting Load- 
ing Device — Special Shipping Trucks and Trailers 


HE sand-lime brick industry has made 

tremendous progress within the last few 
years. In 1924, 300,000,000 sand-lime brick 
were manufactured annually in Germany. 
This output was increased to 560,000,000 in 
1925 and the annual production of sand-lime 
brick in Germany today is estimated to be 
more than 1,000,000,000. 

Particularly rapid progress was achieved 
by the sand-lime brick industry in Hamburg. 
Three new plants were built there during 
1926, all of which operate in accordance 
with the Komnick quicklime drum process. 
Due to the growing demand for sand-lime 


By George Wegner 


Consulting Engineer, Elbing, Germany 


brick, these plants have already been en- 
larged. 

The cuts below show the front and the 
back views of the Phoenix sand-lime brick 
plant in Eidelstedt, equipped with three 
Komnick type 1-B automatic brick presses. 
Each press produces 26,352 brick per 10-hr. 
shift, so that the total production per shift 
is 79,056 brick. The brick have the Ham- 
burg standard dimensions: 218x103x65 mm. 
(about 8%4x4x2™% in.). As the plant oper- 
ates continuously with two shifts, the daily 
production amounis to 158,112 brick. The 
plant buildings are built entirely of sand- 








Bramfeld sand-lime brick plant, Hamburg 








Hamburg, 


lime brick, as may be seen by the illustra- 
tions. 
Simple Plant Layout 

The plan layout shows how simply the 
three new sand-lime brick plants at Ham- 
burg are built. The sand is taken from a 
near-by pit and transported to the factory in 
dump cars, where by an incline a they are 
carried to the top floor, and dumped into a 
screen b. The screened sand drops into the 
sand hopper c directly above the mixing 


drum k. Ordinary burned lump lime is passed 
into the feed funnel of the ball mill d, which 
thoroughly grinds it and the powdered lime 








Achsenzoll-Harkscheide sand-lime brick plant, Hamburg 
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is conveyed by means of an elevator e to 
the air separator f. The air separator f per- 
mits only the properly prepared lime to pass 
on while the core or oversize is automati- 
cally returned through a chute g to the ball 
mill for additional grinding. The ball mill 
is encased in a close fitting metal jacket, 
thus insuring an almost entire absence of 
lime dust. The powdered lime collects in one 





Mixing drum at the Phoenix plant 


compartment of the air separator and is au- 
tomatically conveyed to the lime hopper h. 
These constitute the first steps in the prep- 
aration of the raw materials. 

The funnel-shaped lime hopper his 
equipped with a weighing and measuring de- 
vice 7 by which the exact amount of lime 
required for a given number of brick is 
measured and then conveyed by means of a 
screw j to the mixing drum k. The weigh- 
ing device can be so adjusted that no more 
lime than necessary is used; the quality of 
sand determining the amount of lime re- 
quired. 

At the base of the sand hopper c is a 
shut-off gate which automatically stops the 
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Rear view of Ochsenzoll-Harkscheide plant showing incline up which raw 
materials are carried 


flow of sand into the mixing drum k. After 
the required amount of sand and lime is in 
the drum, the cover is bolted and water 
admitted in a measured quantity as fixed by 
test, and the drum set in motion, making 
about one revolution every four seconds. A 
safety valve prevents the steam pressure 
from becoming too great. The mixing and 
slaking is completed in about one hour, de- 
pending upon the quality of lime. The steam 
pressure gradually decreases until the slak- 
ing is completed, when the steam is allowed 
to escape through blow-off valve. As soon 
as the cover is removed from the mixing 
drum k it is emptied by a few revolutions, 
into the mixture silo 7 underneath, and is 
then ready for another charge. 

The drum process of mixing is the latest 
development in the sand-lime brick industry, 
and does the work in one hour that takes 48 
hours to accomplish with the equip- 
ment now installed in sand-lime fac- 
tories in this country (Germany) and 
also does away with the expense of 


hydration of lime, erection of large steel 
storage tanks for lime and sand and storage 
bins for hydrated lime. By its use the fac- 
tory interior is free from the lime dust 
nuisance. 

The mixture then passes automatically 
and directly into the distributing device 
which is attached to a horizontal mixer or 
to an edge runner mill m, in which the sand 
and lime are intimately ground together. 

The sand-lime mixture is automatically 
conveyed by an elevator directly into the 
automatic feeder 0, which regulates its flow 
into the filling plan of the press p. The mix- 
ture after being under an_ extraordinary 
high pressure is pushed 
automatically, in one op- 
eration, and without 
shock, out of molds by a 
means of a thrust - out 
lever, which has the ad- 
vantage of giving the 
workmen more time for 
removing the bricks, and 

















































































































General plan showing position of equipment in three sand-lime brick 
plants. All were built on one design as shown 
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placing them on the hardening trucks q. 

The loaded brick trucks q are run by a 
self-propelling transfer car r into hardening 
cylinders s, the doors bolted and made steam 
tight, and the brick kept under a steam 
pressure of approximately 120 lb. for eight 
hours, after which they are removed and are 
ready for shipping. 

Mechanical Loading 

Not only were all the manufacturing op- 
erations proper planned to take place auto- 
matically to a large extent, but great stress 
was also laid in this plant on mechanical 
loading. The shipping of the brick takes 
place by truck and with trailers. The 
trucks are loaded by means of a Komnick 
electric hoist. The principle and operation 
of this device are illustrated herewith on this 
page. The hoist is driven by an electric mo- 

| tor with counter shaft which turns a vertical 
shaft provided with a gear, which sets in 
motion four other gears threaded on the in- 
side. In the four gears are located vertical 
screws which support the platform and can 


) raise or lower it. A special moving plat- 
' form accommodating two loaded brick 
trucks is placed on the top. 

; In loading a truck, it is brought close to 
the electric hoist. The brick trucks are then 
raised so that their level corresponds with 
. : 

. that of the truck or trailer to be loaded. 
‘ The platform of the hoist may also be 


moved sideways to close any gaps between 
ty the two surfaces. Back of the bottom row 
: of brick is placed a steel rail to whose ends 
is fastened a wire rope leading over the truck 
platform to a drum, which pulls the load 
on to the truck or trailer. A truck with two 
trailers may thus be loaded with 6000 brick 
in 15 minutes, so that 250,000 brick may be 
loaded daily during the usual loading time. 
Only two men are required for the opera- 
tion of the hoist. 

Above is shown the Komnick special brick 
truck and the special trailer. To prevent 
falling of the brick, they are surrounded by 
latticing, the so-called basket. 


Small Operating Force 
The number of employes is rather small 
due to the automatic operation of the drum 
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Special truck and trailers for shipping finished brick 





Illustrating the method used to load finished brick into 


process. Thus the Phoenix sand-lime brick 
plant employs but 27 men per shift produc- 
zr ing 79,056 brick, which are distributed as 
r follows: 
Operation Men 
SeANNRUN IQUE sd ee 7 
el | ee sok ae 
I atin viniencciencirsieniecitil 1 
2 ee Ge 1 
AERO ats eee 1 
OS) Ow ee a oe a 9 
4 hardening cylinders -......2.020022.. 3 
Tg) ea ee eee 1 
NCMeRii CRAG NIG 2 oe 1 





Electric platform hoist for loading 
brick with section removed to show 
operating mechanism 


righ el 
Ha ease 
i 


2 mechanics, one for supervision 2 


(C1 5 | EE cetiehe ts he 27 

The same number of employes work dur- 
ing the night shift. 

The Phoenix sand-lime brick plant is also 
a model of economic operation. It makes 
use of a condensing device comprising a first 
and second condensation filter, steam trap 
with control apparatus and the necessary 
piping for returning condensed water from 
hardening cylinders for further use. An in- 
stallation of this kind is particularly valu- 
able in sand-lime brick plants operated only 
in the daytime and where the brick harden 
at night. As in such cases no exhaust steam 





trucks at the Phoenix and Ochsenzoll-Harkscheide plants 
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of the steam engine is available for the pre- 
heating of the boiler feed water, the fuel 
consumption is reduced by utilizing the con- 
densed water of the hardening cylinders for 
boiler feed upon filtering it through the two 
filters. 

The installation is also equipped with a 
special water container provided with tubes 
through which the exhaust steam of the 
hardening cylinders and of the steam engine 
is made to circulate, thus preheating the feed 
water of the boiler. It will be readily seen 
that preheating of the feed water results in 
greater economy. The coal consumption 
amounts to only 50 kg. (110 lb.) per 1000 
brick. English lump coal is used for firing 
with heat value of about 7000 calories. 


Three Plants Use Same Design 

Another good sized plant, the Ochsen- 
zoll-Harkscheide, also makes use of the 
Komnick quick-lime drum process and oper- 
ates three large Komnick 1-A automatic 
brick presses producing 2500 to 2800 brick 
per hour. Nothing further need be said with 
regard to method of manufacture and out- 
put. The loading of the brick is by electric 
hoist and shipments by truck, all similar to 
the Phoenix plant. 


Press room and hardening cylinders at the Bramfeld plant. The 


Products 
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Another form of truck-loading used at the Bramfeld plant 


The third operation, the sand-lime brick 
plant Bramfeld, is equipped with two Kom- 
nick 1-B automatic presses. The Komnick 


cylinders here are equipped with a self-propelling transfe 


drum process described above is also used 
here. The method of loading is by means of 
a special Komnick rapid-loading device. This 


r car 
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An unusual type of excavator digging sand at the Phoenix company’s pit 


device is used in many European plants. 
About 120,000 brick are loaded daily at the 
sand-lime brick plant at Bramfeld by means 
of this machine with only two men. 

The Komnick rapid-loading device con- 
sists of two steel beams which are protected 
by two compression plates and serve to grab 
the brick. Four levers, also of steel, press 
against the beams. The joints are designed 
to allow accurate centering and adjustment 
in case of wear, so that the life of this de- 
vice is extended. The levers are operated by 
means of steel ties connected by U-shaped 
rods. Two levers are designed so that they 
may be moved horizontally through a hand 
wheel and chain and sprocket. The brick 
are thus shoved together on the truck plat- 
form. The same device is being made with- 
out the hand wheel to save space. The shov- 
ing of the brick together on the truck plat- 
form and the clamping of the brick in lift- 
ing them then takes place automatically 
through the weight of the brick pile itself. 





The cut shows the loading device operating 


Boiler room and 150-hp. steam 


alongside of a traveling crane. The lifting 
and lowering of the brick pile is accom- 
plished by an electric hoist. 

A steam engine is used to furnish power 
in the three sand-lime brick plants described 
here. The generation of the steam for the 
hardening cylinders and for driving the 
steam engine takes place in a Cornwall two- 
flue boiler, 120 to 125 sq. m. heating area. 


Re-use of Set Plaster of Paris 
RECENT article by 
worth in IJndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry on the re-use of plaster of paris 
molds contains information which is of 
specific interest to gypsum products man- 
ufacturers. These manufacturers often 
have some quantity of set plaster on hand 
which is sometimes ground up and used 
as accelerator. The amount used for this 
purpose is rather small, so often there is 
accumulated a waste pile which might be 
used to advantage. Recalcination of the 
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set plaster yields a product which has a 
lower tensile strength than the original 
gypsum and this decreases even more on 
successive recalcining. Miss Farnsworth’s 
study reveals that the reason for this loss 
in strength is due to the increase in size 
of the gypsum particles. 

Based on this research, it has been 
found that additions of small amounts of 
aluminum oxide (as little as ™% of 1%) 





George Wegner, consulting engineer 
of Elbing, Germany 


will cause the tensile strength to increase 
about threefold. X-ray photographs show 
that this addition causes the particle size 
to decrease, with a corresponding rise in 
tensile strength. The recalcined plaster 
(aluminum oxide added) has a lower 
strength than the original plaster and fur- 
ther decreases are observed with succeed- 
ing recalcinations. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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Regulation of Flow in 
Crushing Plants 
ROBABLY few crushing-plant operators 
fully realize the importance of a regular 
or uniform flow of material through the 
plant. Not only is a uniform flow essential 
to maximum capacity of the equipment, but 
a lack of uniformity in the flow—that is, 
feeding the material in gobs—is often re- 
sponsible for poorly graded and dirty prod- 
No piece of equipment in a crushing 
plant operates efficiently when overloaded, 
least of all a revolving screen. 
Uniformity of flow starts at the feed to 
the initial crusher, because in most meth- 
ods of quarry operation the feeding of the 
initial crusher by single carloads, or by train- 
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Feed hopper with apron conveyor 
bottom through which flow of stone 
can be regulated 


loads, is bound to be intermittent; more so 
in the case of pit quarries with cable-oper- 
ated car inclines than with quarries where 
the train has direct access to the crusher 
feed hopper. The crusher feed hopper may be 
made large enough to hold back the feed 
from one car dumping to another, or one 
train unloading to the next, but this is ex- 
pensive in headroom and plant structure, and 
is not a method suited to revamping older 
plants. 


It is, however, comparatively simple to 


install an apron-type feeder between the 
hopper and the crusher. The difficulty is to 
get a feeder rugged enough to withstand 
the usage it gets. 

A good example of such a feeder was 
recently noted at the crushing plant of the 
Linwood Cement Co., Linwood, Iowa, and 
is illustrated herewith. The quarry cars are 
the side-dump type and are hauled up an 
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Signal bell over feeder operated by 
cord from feeding level of secondary 
crusher 


incline by a cable. They dump into a hop- 
per, the bottom of which is a pan conveyor, 
or apron feeder; so this feeder certainly 
gets about as rough treatment as one can 
get. It is a standard type of apron feeder, 
but it has been rebuilt by the stone com- 
pany three different times, and there is prob- 
ably not a pound of the original machine 
left. It is constructed now very largely of 
manganese steel. It has been proved, more- 
over, in this case, that a feeder can be built 
which will stand the racket. 


This feeder helps the efficiency of the 
plant very materially. Its movement is con- 
trolled by a crusher tender through a lever 
which operates a slip clutch, so that it may 
be started and stopped as desired. This per- 
mits a regular feed to the initial crusher, in 
spite of the intervals between cars. It also 
feeds the larger pieces of rock to the crusher 
in the direction of their narrowest dimen- 


sions, which increases the efficiency of the 
crusher. The feeder itself, with a moving 
bottom and fixed sides, of course has a 
tendency to turn the stone so that the longest 
dimension will be parallel to the movement 
of the feeder, and during its course on the 
feeder hand bars can readily be used to help 
the turning. 

Uniformity of flow in this plant is also 
helped by a signal bell which hangs over the 
feeder and is operated by a pull cord from 
the feeding level of the secondary crushers, 
Thus the secondary-crusher tender may read- 
ily signal the primary-crusher tender, who 
controls the feeder, when material is piling 
up ahead of the secondary crushers, or when 
it is necessary or desirable to check or stop 
the feeding for any reason. 

From observation of the working of this 
plant it is evident that the increase in eff- 
ciency, and the betterment of quality of 
product through adequate control of the 
flow of the material through the plant, are 
well worth the investment in labor and 
equipment. 

J. F. Schroeder is secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Linwood Cement 
Co.; J. A. Thiessen is superintendent. 


Water Tank for Serving Crane 
and Locomotives 

T the plant of the Montgomery Gravel 

Co., Montgomery, Ala., water is ob- 


tained from an artesian well which has not a 
heavy flow. The well runs into the concrete 


Concrete collection tanks serve 
as water supply for crane an 
locomotive 


tank shown here and then is pumped to the 
tanks from which the locomotive crane and 
the locomotives used in switching take boiler 
water. 
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The pump is set so that it will always be 
when the tank is full. By having 
the concrete tank act as a collector there 
is always a supply of water to be drawn 
upon whenever the boiler feed tanks need 


primed 


filling. 

The same arrangement has been used 
when the water comes from the city mains 
through a small service pipe. This can be 
fitted with a ball-cock so that the water will 
be shut off when the tank is full. 


Repairing Bottom Plate of a 


Gyratory Crusher 
By W. L. HOME 


Consulting Engineer, Pine Plains, N. Y. 
HE part “B” 
accident and repairs were considered im- 
possible except by putting on a new bottom 


was entirely broken off by 
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mile away. The other bolt in the strap had 
the nut or thread end broken off, and an 
effort was made by the mechanic to remove 
both and place new ones. The mechanic’s 
helper was at other work, and the bolts 
would not move without more help. Orders 
came to move the cars, and the locomotive 
was sent out. 

It made the trip down the line all right. 
The engineer was young, rather careless, 
and unobserving ; for if he had looked at all 
he would have discovered that the iron bolt 
was broken and completely out. 

The trip was started up the line with dis- 
astrous results. The rod let go and cracked 
the cylinder head on the piston end, blew 
the front cylinder head and studs and broke 
the piston head and rings. A few days 
later the L valve was uncoupled and set 
dead over ports. It was steamed and by 
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plate which would have required at least two 
weeks to secure. This part of the bottom 
plate served only as an oil well and gave 
strength to the casting. 


The malleable iron pot was made to fit the 
taper on the casting when driven tight up 
against the bottom plate. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to weld tight the crack 
between the cast iron and the malleable iron 
pot. After running the crusher the hot oil 
leaked through. The joint was then burned 
clean and scrubbed with a wire brush and 
acid and smooth-on applied. This made the 
crusher sufficiently good to operate for a 
year with no more trouble from this source. 
The cost was small and the time required 
about 10 hours instead of two weeks. 





Repair Jobs 
By F. J. MacDONALD 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 
T is surprising the many concerns which 
pride themselves as just it, but will allow 
or have done some miserable or bum repair 
job. Something breaks, it must be fixed 
quickly, what will you use? Most anything. 
So a knotty cross-grained 2x4 is nailed up, 
Where it should have a good one. Or an 
iron bolt is picked up and placed in a ma- 
chine, where a properly fitted steel one 
should be used. I'll give a few illustrations. 
_ Someone placed in the strap of a connect- 
ing rod of a large locomotive a poorly fitted 
Iron bolt. The engine was used to deliver 
loaded cars down to the main line, one-half 


starting it with a caterpillar tractor it was 
run (empty) to the shed. The repair cost 
around $250, all because of the use of that 
iron bolt. 


I have in mind a shaker screen that was 
fitted with 1-ft. by 1x4-in. steel connecting 
rod. After the eccentrics became worn the 
rod broke and as the company had a good 
supply of iron rods on hand they were used. 
They were 16 in. long, and had to have a 
thread of 7 in. on one end and 5 in. on the 
other. It was necessary to thread them by 
hand with a large stock and die. It re- 
quired two men a half day to make a set 
and they would break two to three times a 
week. 

When good steel was secured the trouble 
was ended. I did a repair job on a steam 
shovel sometime ago. It was a_ broken 
I-beam. It had been electrically welded by 
a novice and broken again (and I wish to 
say that the electric weld is the best possible 
way for such a repair). If properly done 
by an expert the beam should have been 
stronger than ever. In this case the plate 
method was used. The local machinist had 
been up to measure it, and the plate was 
ordered 34 in. thick. He had attempted 
to plane it to the right width, and some of 
the holes were a half the diameter of a hole 
from where they should have been. I found 
it necessary to trim both sides of the plate 
with the cutting torch and burn some of the 
large holes to fit. 

We finally finished a reasonably good job. 
With the exception that the plate was too 
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thin. It should have been at least 1% in. 
thick. A few extra dollars cost for thicker 
iron would have meant a permanent repair. 

It is reported that it held until they had 
to dig frozen ground again and then a break 
meant repeating the operation or placing a 
new beam. 

Of course emergency repair jobs have to 
be done, but it is best to use a reasonable 
amount of judgment in making them. If 
life and serious property damages are at 
stake go cautiously. I have seen repair jobs 
done that would make you shudder. It was 
apparent to any novice that they would not 
stay. I know of an exhaust fan repair job 
that was wrongly done under the supervision 
of a smart superintendent, and it cost the 
firm several thousand dollars before they 
got through with it. 


Holding a Pontoon Line 


HE dredge of the Underwood-Walker 

Co. near Prattville, Ala., has a fairly 
long pontoon line connecting it with a 
booster pump on the shore, by which the 
sand and gravel is pumped up into the wash- 
ing plant. The joints of the pipe line were 
the usual rubber sleeves and gave no trouble 
under ordinary working conditions. But 
when a high wind blew against the side of 
the line, as it did on one or two occasions, 
the pipe line parted. 

In order to insure that this would not 
happen again an old cable was stretched the 
full length of the lines on the pontoons and 
fastened securely at the dredge and at the 
shore end. The pontoons were tied to this 





and a tie was also made on each side of a 
joint in the pipe line. When this was com- 
pleted there was no way for the pipe line to 
pull apart without breaking the cable. 


This pontoon line has withstood several 
high winds since the cable was put on, and 
undoubtedly it would have parted without 
the cable. 

D. Swan, the manager of the plant, is 
responsible for the idea. 
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Gradation of Machine-Broken Stone: 


Part VI. 
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Effect of Intermittent or Irreg- 


ular Feeding on Composition of Product 


T is well known to most users of crushing 
machinery that intermittent or irregular 
ieeding vitally affects the composition of the 
product. This is especially noticeable with 
worn or smooth crushing surfaces which 
normally control only one dimension. The 
light feed increases the proportion of flakey 
pieces which are free to escape without 
breaking one on the other, and, when any 
laminated material is being crushed to a rela- 
tively coarse size the number of slabs in the 
product is sometimes a serious detriment. 

To obviate this it is not unusual to allow 
the feed to accumulate so that the machine 
may operate for a certain period under flood 
conditions, the result being that the choke 
feeding gives a finer product due to the thin 
flakes becoming interleaved and breaking on 
each other. The packing of the interstices 
also reduces the chance of the free passage 
of a thin slab through the crushing cavity 
without being fractured. 

The writer would have been glad to in- 
clude a diagram illustrating the change, 
which it brought about by “choke” crushing 
but authentic data are hard to obtain. The 
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TO DETERMINE THE Economic SETTING. 





TESTS (1) AND @)....48 VERTICAL DISC CRUSHER. 


RING SIZE 
Div . 


Mr. 


$F, 


" TESTS (2) AND (4).... 24"HORIZONTAL DISC CRUSHER. 


FEED SIZE IN ALL CASES. 24 To 24” 
48 MACHINE CRUSHING BASALT. 
24° MACHINE CRUSHING GRANITE. 


record must be made about the middle of the 
crushing period, when the influence is at jts 
height, but possibly some of our quarry 
friends may be able to add such a record to 
this collection of comparative results, 

A good deal of the trouble experienced 
with crushing machinery is caused by at- 
tempts to reduce the percentage of oversize 
or to force the machine to make a reduction 
greater than the economic ratio. 

It will usually be found that both the re- 
pair bill and the power consumption are less 
if the machine is adjusted to give a moder- 
ate amount of rejects, and in many cases the 
output from the plant can be largely in- 
creased, with small addition to the horse- 
power, by screening out the oversize and re- 
crushing this in another machine. 

In this connection the gradation curves 
may be used to advantage in conjunction 
with carefully weighed output tests and Dia- 
gram 19 is included to illustrate this. 

Comparing Tests Nos. 1 and 3 on the 
vertical disc crusher, the former gave 60% 
of the product between % in and 3% in. and 

18% below % in., the latter 63% between 
YZ in. and 34 in. and 33% below % in,, but 
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DiAGRAM. 19. 
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_in Test No. 1 was at the rate of 


oa er hour with a consumption of 45 
to 50 bli.p., whilst Test No. 3 gave about 
40 tons per hour at 75 to 80 b.h.p. 

The coarser setting gave an increased out- 
put of about 50% over and above that ob- 
tained i Test No. 3 with about 50% less 
power. 


In the case of the smaller horizontal disc 


crusher, Test No. 2 gave 63% between % in. 
and 34 in., and Test No. 4, 58% of the same 
material the outputs varying from 12 to 8 


tons per hour. It was difficult to gauge the 
difference in power but the increase for the 
finer crushing was about 20%. The net gain 
of the required material in Test No. 2 was 
63%. 

In every instance where the composition 
of the product is a matter of some moment 
a careful study of the gradation diagram 
combined with details as to output and power 
consumption will well repay the plant super- 


intendent. 


Summary of the Conditions That Affect 
the Gradation of Sizes 

Although this series of sizing tests is in- 
teresting, as covering some part of the field 
of crushing operations, is it admittedly in- 
complete, and the results obtained may not 
be applicable to some particular problem 
calling for immediate solution, the conclu- 
sions reached may however be summarized 
as follows: 

The variation in the gradation curve due 
to differences in the character of the stone 
or ore it not so great as is frequently imag- 
ined, within the range of free-breaking 
homogenous materials. 

The statement that the type of crusher 
has a controlling influence on the product re- 
quires some modification. The character of 
the crushing surfaces is more important. 

The extent of reduction, or the amount of 
work done on the material, affects the pro- 
portion of the finer sizes, but this is only 
true for free breaking without packing. 

Stage crushing with intermediate screen- 
ing reduces the proportion of fines made in 
the crushing process, but this is not very 
noticeable when breaking to the coarser sizes. 

The results obtained from a closed circuit 
are generally similar to those reached by 
stage crushing with intermediate screening. 

There is, however, some danger of the re- 
jects flooding the circuit and introducing the 
condition of choke crushing 

In the reciprocating breaker the extent of 
the crushing stroke has an important bearing 
on the character of the product, and this is 
emphasized when crushing to the finer sizes. 

The conformation of the crushing faces, 
and the alterations brought about by wear, 


have Most serious influences on the gradation 
diagram. 


Choke crushing, by packing the material 
nto a dense stream and compressing the 
tibbon so 7 


rmed, introduces a new series of 


conditions which alter the composition of 
the Product. 
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Crusher Openings 


HE EDITOR—lIn reply to the point 

raised by one of your correspondents 
that it would have been helpful if the 
setting of the crusher had been specified 
for each test in my series of articles, I 
would remark that this question of the 
crusher setting can be very misleading, 
particularly in those cases where the 
crushing faces are toothed or corrugated. 

In the diagram, the gyratory used had a 
corrugated head and corrugated concaves 
and the pitch, shape and depth of the ser- 
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by the producers. The figures comprise 5988 
tons of crude talc, valued at $26,723, 1528 
tons of sawed and manufactured talc, valued 
at $130,253, and 174,052 tons of ground talc, 
valued at $1,954,018. The total quantity was 
slightly less than in 1925, but the total value 
increased 5%. There were 21 producers of 
talc in 1926, two less than in 1925. 

Of the total quantity sold, New York 
supplied 83,231 tons, valued at $1,030,075, as 
compared with 85,109 tons, valued at $993,- 
913 in 1925; Vermont supplied 53,510 tons, 
valued at $514,527, as compared with 54,883 
tons, valued at $533,603 in 1925; and Cali- 





Diagram showing how stating the setting of the crusher without further 
explanation may be misleading 


rations were not the same in the head as 
in the concaves. The maximum and mini- 
mum settings are usually measured from 
the surface of the cone at the sizing point 
to the minimum diameter of the concaves, 
but if these dimensions are taken from 
tip to tip or tip to root of opposing flutes 
they make no allowance for variations in 
the contour of the corrugations. 

It is a well-known fact that the char- 













Showing how the opening varies with 
different corrugations 


acter of the product will depend very 
largely on the conformation of the sizing 
and discharge areas, and a little study of 
the wo diagrams herewith will serve to 
show that, with similar crusher settings, 
not only the effective shape but the actual 
area may vary considerably. rf 

The same may be said of the jaw 
crusher. To specify the setting without 
giving full particulars of the teeth is of 
very little value. See my sketches above. 

Wma. T. W. MILter. 
Sheffield, Eng., April 9, 1927. 


Talc Production in 1926 


HE total quantity of talc sold by pro- 
ducers in the United States in 1926 was 
181,568 short tons, valued at $2,110,994, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, from individual reports furnished 





fornia supplied 15,419 tons, valued at $233,- 
292, as compared with 14,883 tons, valued at 
$194,975, in 1925. The remainder of the 
output was produced by Georgia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. 

Imports of tale for consumption in 1926 
were 23,846 short tons, valued at $540,082. 
Corresponding figures for 1925 were 20,993 
tons, valued at $450,532. ; 


; ee 
Cost of Producing: Stone 
DETAILED REPORT of cdst.analyses 
of operations at a number of quarries 

of different sizes, involving production of 

broken stone from various-kinds of rock, 
and discussing general conditions which af- 

fect cost, has been prepared by George E. 

Ladd, economic geologist, Bureau of Pubfic 

Roads, and published by the United States 

Department of Agriculture as Miscellaneous 

Circular 93-M, “Direct Preduction Costs of 

Broken Stone.” The report describes in de- 

tail the character of each of the quarries 

and gives direct costs of the various opera- 
tions, such as stripping, drilling face, break- 
ing boulders by various methods, face blast- 
ing, etc. Some quarries, where methods of 
operation were changed after the studies 
were made, were studied during the follow- 
ing season in order to compare the two 
methods of cperation. Tables on detailed 
costs for each quarry are followed by analyz- 
ing tables and discussions. 

A copy of the circular may be had from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Lime plant and hydrate plant connected by elevator 


and conveyor 
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Chemical Lime Company’s New 
Hydrating Plant 


By George M. Earnshaw 


HE Chemical Lime Co.’s operation at 


Bellefonte, Penn., was started in 1907, 
so it is fitting that it should be described, 
at least in part, in the year of its twentieth 
anniversary. In those 20 years many changes 
and additions have been made, the most re- 
cent being the building of a modern hydrat- 














The hydrate plant is exactly like this 
model excepting that it has two sepa- 
rators instead of one shown here 


ing plant, which is said to be the only unit 
of its kind in this country. 

Undoubtedly this new hydrating plant is 
unusual; so much so in fact, that its owners 
are reluctant to let outsiders see its inner 
workings. For that reason we are unable to 
go further, in describing the plant, than to 
give merely an undetailed description. 

The most important part of the plant is 
the hydrator itself, for it will hydrate lime, 


it is said, in any size from pulverized to 
lump, and has a capacity of 100 tons per 
day. Another important feature is the 
screening equipment, which makes for flexi- 
bility in separating into pebble lime, pulver- 
ized lime, or lime to be sent directly to the 
hydrator. 


Briefly, the plant consists of an enclosed 
chain-bucket elevator and 14-in. spiral con- 
veyor, which deliver the lime from the plant 
proper to the hydrate plant. The spiral con- 
veyor discharges direct into a Hum-mer 
screen, which is equipped for three separa- 
tions. From the screen the lime is conveyed 
to two 100-ton steel tanks—one for pebble 
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The hydrate plant. Allowance has been made for 


future expansion 


and one for ground lime. To take care of 
an excessive demand for ground lime, there 
is installed a McGann hammer mill. The 
lime is fed direct from the storage tanks 
to the hydrator from which it is elevated 
and conveyed to steel tanks over the bagging 
machines. Three kinds of hydrate are pro- 
duced: “Three Star,” a super hydrate; 
“Diamond,” a chemical hydrate, and 
“Clover,” a mason’s hydrate. There are two 
Bates 4-valve bagging machines and at pres- 
ent only one loading track. Later, another 
loading track will be put in on the opposite 
side of the building. Everything is laid 
out so that the plant’s capacity can be 
doubled simply by the installation of another 
hydrator and an adjustment of the speeds of 
the elevators. 

The hydrate plant is completely under one 
roof. The building is of brick and steel 
construction and is 103 ft. long, 35 ft. wide 
and 59 ft. high. It is electrically equipped 
throughout, all units direct driven. The 
electrical equipment, including the motors, 











Partial view of the quarry. The kiln stone is hand-loaded while stone for the 
crushing plant is loaded by power shovels 
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switchboard, and other control equipment, 
was furnished by the General Electric Co. 
The hydrator is a Schulthess and it, to- 
gether with the tanks, hammer mill, elevat- 


ing and conveying machinery, was furnished 
by the McGann Manufacturing Co., York, 
Penn. Wm. J. Kuntz, general manager of 
the McGann company, designed and built 
the plant in co-operation with the Chemical 
Lime Co.’s own engineers. 

The quarry, crushing plant, and lime 
kilns have, as mentioned above, been oper- 
face of the 


ated for many years. The 





Switchboard control extends to every 
operation at the plant 


quarry averages approximately 100 ft. in 
height and is about one-half mile long, run- 
ning in horse-shoe shape. Drilling is done 
with a Loomis electric well drill and second- 
ary drilling with Ingersoll-Rand and Sulli- 
van drills. Stone for lime burning is hand 
loaded while stone for the crushing plant is 
loaded by three 34-yd. Erie steam shovels. 
The primary crusher, a 42x48-in. Traylor 
jaw, is located in the quarry which is con- 
nected with the crushing and screening plant 
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proper, by a 32-in. conveyor. A No. 7% 
Traylor gyratory crusher and two Jeffrey 
hammer mills take care of the secondary 
crushing. All units in the crushing and 
screening plant are individually driven by 
General-Electric motors. The plant has pro- 
duced 2000 tons of crushed stone per day, 
but is said to have a capacity for more than 
this tonnage. 

Hand-loaded stone is hauled to the kilns 
in 3-ton end-dump cars, with revolving 
bodies, and is dumped directly into the kilns. 
There are ten kilns of the Shope design, 
14 ft. in diameter and 50 ft. high. They 
have a rated capacity of 10 tons per day of 
good quality lime. 







Officials and operating staff are: A. C. 
Mingle, president; A. R. McNitt, vice- 


president; J. S. Walker, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager; R. S. Walker, assis- 
tant general manager, and S. H. Smith, 
superintendent. The main office of the com- 
pany is at the plant. 


Alkaline Treatment of Leucite 
for Potash 


EUCITE is a crystallized double silicate 

of potash and alumina, which because 
of its potash content has been a subject of 
much investigation in Europe and the United 
States. In a recent issue of Chaleur et In- 
dustrie, M. F. Jourdan describes an alkaline 
treatment of rock leucite which produces 
caustic potash, potassium carbonate, alumina 
and potassium chromate, in sufficient quan- 
tities and at a cost which offers commercial 
possibilities. An abstract follows: 


The Italian Potash Co. has established its 
first plant at Roecamonfina volcano, near 
Gaughano. The beds, varying from 7 ft. to 
26 ft., are cut in blocks, crushed and ground 
in a tube mill. Magnetic separators are used 
to lift out the gangue from the ground prod- 
uct and leave the leucite grams. This gran- 
ular form is used for chemical purposes. 


Further crushing yields a material quite 
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suitable for fertilizer as tests have shown. 
Two processes are proposed for utilization 


of leucite. The first dealing primarily with 
the recovery of potash follows: Pulverized 
leucite (100-mesh) is mixed with slaked 
lime, the whole placed in a kettle equipped 
with agitators and heated with agitators for 
from two to six hours, after which the mass 
is removed to a rotary filter, the filtrate col- 
lected and the filter calcined to yield a white 
cement. The filtrate contains about 50 to 60 
grams of KOH per liter of solution. The 
alumina is not extracted in this process. The 
yield of potash hydrate is given as about 
440 lb. per short ton of rock treated. 

The second firing process makes possible 
the withdrawal of the potash at the same 
time with the greater part of the alumina 
contained in the leucite. A mixture of lime- 
stone, leucite and iron oxide flux is brought 
to a fusion point. In the course of slow 
cooling the mass spontaneously pulverizes 
and is then lixivated and filtered. The 
filtrate is a potash aluminate solution and 
the residue a bicalcium silicate. The chem- 
ical reactions on further study have been 
shown to be a function of lime and tempera- 
ture; increases of temperature, decreasing 
reaction time and changing the chemical na- 
ture of the resulting compounds. The yield 
of potash and soluble alumina is in direct 
proportion to the cooling time, rapid cool- 
ing of the fused mass by compressed air 
decreasing the yield of the soluble salts 
which are desired. 

Other experiments with an electric furnace 
have resulted in a recovery of from 80 to 
90% of soluble potash. From a rich leucite 
a yield of 528 lb. of pure K,CO, and 375 Ib. 
of anhydrous alumina per short ton of raw 
material is claimed. The alumina produced 
is free from iron and contains very small 
amounts of silica. 

Other potash salts are produced by the 
introduction of suitable materials to the leu- 
cite-limestone combination. The addition of 
chromite yields a potassium chromate in 
satisfactory quantities. 


Left—one of the two packing machines. Right—The hydrator and hammer mill. Any size of lime can be 
fed to the hydrator 
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Washington Silica Rock Deposit 
Leased for $1 a Ton 


HE Il enatchee (Wash.) World says that 

H.. 4B: Merritt, Wash., 
leased a silica rock deposit to the Northwest 
Mineral Products Co., of Tacoma, for a 
royalty of $1. a ton. The quarried rock will 
The 
will be used in Washington steel 


Smith of has 


be brought to Tacoma for grinding. 
product 
mills and paper mills. 

At present the ground silica used in the 
Northwest is imported, and the same paper 
says it costs $16 a ton to lay down in Ta- 
coma. The grinding plant will be in Tacoma 
rather than.at the quarry, on account of the 
saving in freight. 


Material Men Should Beware of 
“*Broker-Builder”’ 


URRENT correspondence between Rich- 

ard Deming, vice-president of the Amer 
ican Surety Co., General R. C. Marshall of 
the Associated General Contractors of Amer 
ica, and Dwight H. Black- 
wood of the Arkansas Department of High 
ways shows in an incidental way how the 


Commissioner 


hard-pressed, big-city speculative contractor 
builder is planning to get back on his finan- 
cial feet, writes Allen E. 
rent Dow Service Daily Building Reports. 

The flood-blighted South 
know him as a “broker builder,” or a 


Seals in the cur- 
has come to 
for- 
eign corporation that takes large reconstruc- 
tion contracts in the bulk, depending, in turn, 
upon job-hungry sub-bidders to take the 
actual field work at prices where promises 
pinch-hit for profit, listing only sub-contrac- 
tors who believe certain false representations 
concerning the protecting 
security bond. 

The people of the flood-lands want speed 
and efficiency in their reconstruction pro- 
grams and are adopting rather extraordinary 
methods of getting them, if the announced 
policy of the state of Arkansas is a criterion 
of what the other flood-devastated states are 
going to do about “broker-builders,” so that 
the firms now organizing here and in other 
big cities for the purpose of going into the 
South to recoup corporate 
lossés on speculative building projects during 
the late boom will find it well prepared to 
meet the maneuvers of foreign corporations 


power of the 


individual or 


whose officers have no intention of actually 
doing the building work, but who expect to 
make large profits by obtaining contracts 
and subletting them. 

Not only are such firms being required to 
file lists of equipment they own for handling 
work of the scope and size advertised for, 
but they will have to give a financial state- 
ment of their assets their 


and _ liabilities, 


credit positions, and a report on the jobs 
they have done of a similar nature else- 
where. In other words, proof is being re- 
quired of each bidder’s ability to complete 
quickly, and without litigation or delay, the 
work entrusted to them. 
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Furthermore, it not 
sound public policy to depend upon the con- 


tractors’ surety bond alone. 


has been considered 


“When the chief reliance is placed upon 
a bond and not upon the character of the 
construction company,” says Commissioner 
Blackwood in his joint note of warning with 
Chief Engineer G. Hunter Sykes to foreign 
corporations now forming in big cities to 
crash the South, “trouble usually results. 

“Bonding companies merely pay the cost 
of completing the unfinished work of incom- 
petent and defaulting contractors,” the state- 
ment goes on to say. “They never pay any 
part of the expense incurred in the long de- 
lays which arise in instances of defaulted 
contracts, nor is the public ever repaid for 
the inconveniences suffered through such.... 
It is necessary always to have a bond to pro- 
tect the state, but the bond should be the 
last reliance and not the first.” 

“In this,” wrote Mr. Deming, who, as an 
active member of “The Committee of 27,” 
formed early last vear for the purpose of 
bringing about higher standards of business 
practice in the building trades of New York, 
has spoken and written extensively on the 
subject of better credit relationships * and 
contractual standards, “your action follows 
our ideas exactly. We assert that a surety 
bond executed for a contractor does not of 
necessity or otherwise guarantee the suffi- 
ciency of the contractor's price, nor his ex- 
perience, nor his financial responsibility ; that 
the execution of a surety bond for a con- 
tractor does not guarantee that the contrac- 
tor will not default or that he will do all 
that is called for in his contract, any more 
than a burglary policy guarantees that the 
holder of it will not be robbed, nor a fire 
insurance policy that a house will not burn 
down, nor a fidelity bond that an employe 
will not steal. The obligation of a surety 
bond in its final analysis is only to indem- 
nify against loss by reason of failure of 
the contractor to carry out the terms of the 
contract.” 

Mr. Deming holds that the principles de- 
veloped by Commissioner Blackwood in Ar- 
kansas apply equally in New York or any 
other large building center, and, quoting 
from a speech he delivered before the recent 
Washington convention of the National As- 
sociation of Builders’ Exchanges, -he added: 

“If I were a material man or a_ sub- 
contractor, I do not believe I would extend 
credit to a general contractor on the strength 
alone of the general contractor’s statutory 
bond executed by any surety, personal or 
corporate; but if the material men and sub- 
contractors are willing, in order to make 
sales, to rely upon such statutory bonds as a 
basis of credit (a form of credit guarantee 
for which they pay nothing), they should 
understand the difficulties which are sure to 
confront them when they undertake hur- 
riedly to collect their bills for materials and 
labor from a surety for a general contractor 
on such statutory bond, for such ‘a*bond"“is 
merely an instrument of indenmity, and not 
an insurance policy.” 


’ 47 vears, and the Erie company, which 
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Two States Making Agstone 
With Prison Labor 


OWA and Missouri now have siate-owned 

plants for making agricultural limestone 
in which convict labor is employed. Ac. 
cording to the Cedar Rapids Republican the 
Iowa plant, which is at Anamosa, recently 
received two crushers which are expected 


to be producing August 15. It has one 
crusher already installed and producing. 


The St. Louis Post-Despatch says that 20 
convicts have recently been sent to the state 
agricultural limestone plant at Milan to 
work under a trained foreman. The Mis- 
souri plant was authorized by a law passed 
at the last session of the General Assembly, 


Michigan City Hunting Gravel 


W. BRIGDEN, superintendent of the 

* department of public works, has spent 

a good share of his time recently roam- 

ing the near-by country in search of a new 

source of gravel for Battle Creek, but re- 
ports little success. 

Remembering the time when there was an 
abundance of gravel available inside the city 
limits which could be had for nothing, Su- 
perintendent Brigden is reluctant to state 
that the time when the city will be forced 
to buy all of its gravel is very near. 

Gravel for sewer and paving work is 
being purchased from a local concern, but 
even this source is showing signs of being 
exhausted.—Battle Creek (Mich.) Inquirer- 
News. 


Big Oil Shale Company Formed 


REGON that the Pacific 

Lumber and Shaleries Co. will begin 
work on Grizzly Peak, Jackson county, Ore- 
gon, within 60 days. The company is in- 
corporated for $3,000,000 and is said to be 
fully financed. 


papers say 


Victor Alderson, formerly head of the 
Colorado School of Mines, who is recog- 
nized-as a leading authority on oil shales 
in this country, has been acting as consult- 
ing engineer for the company. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. Formed 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 

William W. Coleman, president of the 
Bucyrus Co., that the stockholders of the 
Bucyrus Co. and the Erie Steam Shovel 
Co. have met and approved a plan for the 
union of the two properties. 


This merger unites two of the oldest and 
best known manufacturers of shovels and 
other machinery and equipment for use ™ 
the rock products and contracting fields. 
The Bucyrus Co. has been in business for 
was 
known for a long time as the Ball Engine 
Works, has been making shovels since 1914. 
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Crushed Stone Convention 


for 1928 


HE directors of the National Crushed 

Stone Association met at Atlantic City, 
Friday, August 29, and decided to hold the 
next annual convention the third week in 
January at West Baden, Ind. The exact 
dates are not yet announced, but they will 
be in the week following the “Road Show,” 
which is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, this 
year. 


Colorado Portland’s New Plant 


ATE reports are that the Colorado 
L Portland Cement Co.’s new $2,000,000 
plant, in the course of erection on the out- 
skirts of Fort Collins, Colo., will be turn- 
ing out cement in September, although the 
plant will not be finished until late this year. 

It is stated that the plant will have a 
capacity of 14,000 sacks of cement daily, 
which will be made from the Niobrara shale 
near-by, the supply being almost unlimited. 
This shale is mixed with limestone and is 
said to be an ideal mix for the making of 
portland cement. Natural gas from the wells 
adjoining will be the principal fuel. To 
make the plant a dustless one there has been 
expended $150,000. 

Old residents of Fort Collins recount that 
it was in 1872 that Charles Boettcher, the 
president of the Colorado Portland Cement 
Co,, started in business in Fort Collins as a 
hardware merchant. 


Canadian Gypsum Combination 


EORGANIZATION has been effected 

by the shareholders of the Alabastine 
Co. of Paris, Ontario, at a meeting held in 
that town on July 20. It was decided to sur- 
render the charter and also the charters of 
the subsidiary companies, the Ontario Gyp- 
sum Co., Ltd., and the Ontario Builders’ 
Supplies, Ltd. A new company to be called 
the Canada Gypsum and Alabastine Co., 
Ltd., will be formed to take over the com- 
bined concerns mentioned above and also 
the business of the Nova Scotia Gypsum and 
Coal Co., Ltd., with gypsum deposits at 
Mabau, Nova Scotia. The head office of the 
new company will remain at Paris. 

A Dominion charter has been granted the 
Ontario Gypsum and Alabastine Co., Ltd., 
With 100,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. 


United States Lime Products Co. 
Formed in Los Angeles 


NEW company, known as the United 
" * States Lime Products Co., has been 
formed by the merger of the Nevada Lime 
- Rock Corp. and the Pacific Lime and 
Plaster Co., according to California papers. 
Charles M. Cadman, president of the Pacific 
Lime and Plaster Co. is to be president of 


the 
ne new ¢ mpany. 
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Directors of National Crushed Stone Association at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Both are old companies; the Nevada Lime 
and Rock Co. has operated kilns at Sloan, 
Nev., for many years, and the Pacific Lime 
and Plaster Co. has had a modern lime plant 
at Sonora, Calif., for a long time. 

The new company will distribute its prod- 
ucts all along the Pacific coast and through 
the mountain states. It will also market a 
considerable part of its production to the 
Hawaiian Islands, South America and the 
Orient. 


Suit for Sand, Gravel and Shell 


Royalty in Louisiana 


SUIT as to who shall have the royalty 

collected by the state of Louisiana on 
sand, gravel and shell has been going on for 
some time, according to New Orleans pa- 
pers. About $22,500 is involved and $7,000 
has been transferred to the state general 
fund which the conservation commissioner 
is trying to have returned. Louisiana is one 
of a few states that collect a royalty or 
“severance tax’ on the extraction of 
minerals. 


Canada Cement Co. Buys 
Gypsum Properties 


HE Canada Cement Co. is reported to 

have purchased six gypsum properties 
situated on the north side of Antigonish har- 
bor, Nova Scotia. These sites were optioned 
last fall by H. B. McCurdy of Sydney, who 
sold his interests to the Canada Cement Co. 
The area transferred consists of about 12,- 
000 acres with a harbor frontage of about 
two%.miles. Other sites nearby were also 
acquired by the company and it is stated 
that other options are held. 

The operating plant to be installed is 
reported to include two miles of track, a 


crushing plant, a pier and a Diesel power 
plant. Important developments in the 
gypsum industry in the eastern part of 
Canada are expected to follow. 


Ask No Tax on Heavy Trucks 
F  empeiasutadeioar calling for the Que- 


bec Provisional Board to make the 
necessary efforts that owners of trucks 
whose loads exceed 24,000 lb. be exempted 
irom the operation of taxes for the main- 
tenance of roads on which they have no 
right of way was unanimously adopted at 
a meeting of the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation during their recent convention in 
Montreal. 


In the province of Quebec automobiles 
are taxed according to their weight, the 
heavier the truck or automobile the higher 
the tax. Trucks weighing over a certain 
limit are prohibited from certain streets. 

If this resolution succeeds, it will mean 
a considerable saving for all the large 
quarry operators, the cement plants and 
crushed stone and gravel plants of the 
province of Quebec. 


Carbolic Acid from Lime Kilns 


HERE is in most lime-kiln gases a small 

proportion of phenol or carbolic acid 
which can be recovered by washing the 
gases with a solution of caustic soda in 
which the phenol is soluble, but can be 
precipitated by the addition of an acid. The 
recovery involves the loss of a considerable 
amount of soda, which is neutralized by the 
carbon dioxide as well as by the phenol, so 
that the process is of doubtful value, though 
it is used to a limited extent in Germany.— 


Alfred Searle in Stone Trades Journal. 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information wil] 


be welcomed by the editor.) 
Stock 











































































































































































































Date Par Price bid Priceasked Dividend rate 
Allentown Portland Cement Co. (common) a See 1% 3 
Allentown Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1932)% May 24° 89. 87 92 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)? new stock Aug. 1 No par 38 41 75c quar. July 15 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? Aug. 1 100 | ee 144% quar. June 15 
American Lime and Stone Co. (7% bonds, 1942)? May 24 oe 97 101) ; 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Aug. 3 No par 36% 36% 50c July 1 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. (1st 6’s carrying 10 sh. com. )20..........-....-csccse July 19 oe 119 121 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common)? Aug. 1 No par 42 44 50c qu. June 1 
Pere err ad ad Geet 50; AONE ID aes cas ck nsntacapeseonesoeveinslnercemvecccneates | Szpesensseers j 100 wessnsneee senna 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred )®........................ - Aug. 1 33% RS aasesenare 2% quar. July 1 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)8 July 29 100 100 100 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (Class A)*.... oa 32% 33% 75c quar. Aug. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (61%4% bonds)‘ Apr. 8  ewssenu 99 100 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common)..........--.:c:sessceeseseeeeees July 29 100 75 aeseseeee 1% qu., 2% ex. Jan. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred)...... July Ws wees atRestias 85 134% quar. Jan. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel (Co.. (ist preferred)... -.-:-2--sc-—<scs-<--ocsecscessosennccensens oo A a Oe 90 2% quar. Jan. | 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common)..................-...-- Aug. 3 100 147% 148 14% qu. July 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred)... a July 29 100 0 le Se ee 134% quar. Aug. 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st 6’s, 1929) #L........... jes 25 eed 101 102 3% semi-annuai AXO 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944)... July 29 100 96 99 i 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) Aug. 1 No par EVs actpineces 50c July 11 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred )...............--c.0---00- a ee ol 100 105%) kee 134% quar. July 28 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) 7s, 192978............. July 1 Retired at 102 
Ciepemna Stone Co. Gnew stock) .......<.ccce:s.ccecscseacssescccc i re 60 62 50c qu. June 15 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (lst Mortgage 7% bonds)" July 29 100 | | | sor 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (1st Mort., 6%s, series A) Aug. 4 100 96 99 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 644% gold notes)** Aug. 4 100 94 98 
Consumers Rock and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 78) '8......c.cccccsccessescessecceceescecceccenesneeeeee July 28 100 99% 101% 
Coosa Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1944) 32 we eeeeeeceeceeees May«24  — sndertirs (Ar ee 
Coplay Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1941)®..............-.......ccc--scce--cceeccceecceee noses May 24 — aieexddone se- 
Dewey Portland Cement Co. (1st mort. 6’s 1942) 20... eee eeeeee Aug. 4 100 99 100 
pepsese- nnd Sheoned (Co: Tereird Stone eis cscs ec acetone eee Aug. 3 50 99 102 $1.50 July 1, $1 ex. July1 
Baeyptien: Portiand Gement (Co. 79: gl oe anc cacecncecscececcessecsascssdccsscsrncceabboccsaces Saly SO 8 shits 85 90 134% quar. July 1 
Heypran Portland Cement (Co. Ceommon) 7... sss nos nse cn ws cacecscessudncecececossnses SO SR ets 2 7 40c quar. Oct. 1 
Fredonia Portland Cement Co. (6%% bonds, 1940) 37. May 24 j= wixscces 97 101 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)? Aug. 1 50 40 55 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred) Aug. 1 50 40 43 3%2% June 15 
Sdeal Cement Co; Goommon) . «cs. .:ccc.c.0ccceen-n. se... Aug. 3 No par 80 83 1 quar., July 1 
Ideal Cement Co. (preterred)® July 30 100 110 112 i rb my Tuly 1 
International Cement Corporation (common)............ Aug. 1 No par 57% 58 $1 quar. June 30 
International Cement Corporation (preferred)? July 28 100 108 110 134% quar. June 30 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co. Aug. 2 100 le in $2 quar. July 1 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.? Aug. 2% quar. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co.®.... a : > 7 ba 1% quar. 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1928 to 1931)38..0w. July 29 100 99 100 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1932 to 1935)%8...W...... July 29 100 98 99 
Marblehead Lime Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)*... uly 2 S00 (ees 
Marblehead Lime Co. (5%% notes) M.....00..20..2....------ vary oH cs pod Leena 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common)® ees, Fay + ei 26 28 
Michigan [L.imestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)® | ns Verse 24 26 13%4% quar. July 15 
Missouri Portland Cement Co...............---------+-- Aug. 3 25 40 40% 50c Aug. 1 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)? ty 26 12% 12% 8% ann. Jan. 2 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)®....................... ee 20 Gainers 30% 31% 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred)®.............. aly 2a 0 ease 9% 9% 
National Gypsum Co. (common) ?®®.......0..........ccscccccsssccesssessees | i ee eo 52 54 
National Acypsum: (Co, Cpreterred ) Pa sescnstesaceree nse sd tly 99 85 88 
Nazareth Cement Co.” July 29 No par 32 34 75c quar. Apr. 1 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co.1 : fae ee ey 110 115 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co. (6%% bonds, 1938)% May Secs 100 102 
New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) *.......... July 29 a CU (ité‘C 95 
New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred).......... Aug. 1 100 95 97 
New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.)” Age 89s eae 33 36 
New England Lime Co. (6s, 1935)% July 29 100 99 101 
New York Trap Rock Corp. (6% bonds, 1946) % cA a Co Ose o 100% 100% 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants) Aug. 1 100 83% 84% 
North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % sh. common)®.......... Galy 14-0 Scenes 60 65 2 mo. period at rate of 7% 
North American Cement Corp. (common). Wee; Vets W Ve 8% 9 
North American Cement Corp. (preferred) Do a, cc or ee 1.75 quar. Aug. 1 
North Shore Material Co. (1st Mort. 6’s)* Aug. 4 100 98% 100 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated5 July 28 100 Cl. «meee 25c mo. 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)®............ ... July 28 100 Jf Wao 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
Peerless Portland Cement Co.! July 28 10 4 4% 
Pennsylvania- Dixie Cement Corp. (1st Mort. 6’s)® Aug. 1 100 99 99% 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (preferred)* July 19 100 5 «© sae 134% Sept. 15 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (common) ...... oS ee 28 28% 80c July 1 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co.! Aug. 3 10 10% 11% 1%% quar. 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co.*! eGR, See 0 Sees! games 100 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co.*! (common) eee 8) mete eet 25 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


P *Quotations by Watling,Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. *Quotations by True, Webber & Co., Chicago. 
Quotations by Butler, Beading & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ‘Quotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. ‘Quotations by og 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. "Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. *Quotations 
A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. 4Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. “E. B. Merrit 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. *Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. *4Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicag® 
J. S. Wilson, Jr., Co., Baltimore, Md. Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. %Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. %Hemphill, Nov 
Co., New York. Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. **Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. 72William C. Simons, in 
Springfield, Mass. *Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. *%A. B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. 8A. C. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. ag 
Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. “J. G. White and Co., New York. *Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. ®National City Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago Jr 


Co., Chicago. “McIntyre & Co., New York. N. Y. Hepburn & Co., New York. Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. “Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Farnum, Winter and Co., Chicago. **Hanson and Hanson, New York. ; 
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Editorial Comment 
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In the recent mid-year meeting of the National Sand 
and Gravel Association and in the still more recent 

meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Overproduction in producers, overproduction was 
Sand and Gravel the topic discussed with most in- 
terest. The section affected in- 
cludes the states of Illinois, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa and parts of adjoining states. Illinois producers 
through the state association have asked railroad com- 
panies to discourage further investment in plants on 
their lines, and the Missouri Valley Association has a 
committee which will address not only railroads but 
banks and financial houses, showing that the industry 
is already overplanted and further investment of capital 
would be unwise. 


The situation is not entirely new. In the states men- 
tioned there have been more sand plants than were 
really needed to supply the market the greater part of 
the time. Conditions are worse just now because road 
programs are being completed, some of the principal 
towns have been overbuilt, and.the agricultural situa- 
tion is even worse than it has been. High water, heavy 
rains and a late season have delayed construction, and 
stopped it altogether in some cases. 


Combination has helped matters in some localities. 
In Kansas a strong company was formed last year 
which took over 20 sand plants and shut down those 
not needed. A combination of quarries in the Kansas 
City district (where there is almost no production of 
gravel) has taken over 17 quarries and intends to shut 
down all but seven. By reducing duplication of effort 
and cutting overhead, such combinations are able to 
earn something on the capital invested, even in a bad 
market. But this is a method of relief which cannot be 
generally applied, and the greater number of producers 
are standing pat, endeavoring to keep organizations intact, 
doing what business there is to be done, and hoping for 
amelioration. 


At both meetings referred to, the National Sand and 
Gravel Association, trade papers in general and Rock 
Propvucts in particular, were asked to do what they 
could to relieve the situation. So far as Rock Propucts 
is concerned, it has always warned editorially against 
the investment of new capital in districts which had 
sufficient plant capacity, not only in the sand and gravel 
but in the other rock products industries. Representing, 
"as it does, the established industry, in its columns, and in its 
Private correspondence with intending investors, it has al- 
Ways actively discouraged the entry of new producing 
factors in competitive localities. For two reasons; first 
because a new producer is likely to market a product of 


inferior quality and thus create an unfavorable impression 
of our materials, and second because the new producer, 
uneducated as to costs, is apt to sell at prices which, while 
they finally end in his own extinction, in the interim dis- 
locate the established prices in the locality in which he 
operates. In truth, Rock Propucts has been at great 
pains to discourage and prevent the irresponsible pro- 
ducer and his inferior quality of product. 


And it says that in the present situation there should be 
no more plant building except that which is needed to re- 
place obsolete and worn-out plants, building that must be 
done, even in a declining market, if a concern is to stay in 
business. Beyond this, and giving full publicity to the 
facts, there is not much that a trade paper can do. But 
sitting on the sidelines, it may see some things not 
visible to the man in the thick of the game. 

One of these is that there is some prospect of im- 
provement. In Illinois the gas tax (provided it survives 
the attack just made on it in the courts) will speed up 
the state road program and call for a lot of county road 


‘ 


building. In Kansas the use of “sandgravel” in con- 
crete roads will give an added market, and while this 
may seem to hurt the coarse aggregate market, it will 
not really do so, as such material would hardly be. used 
where coarse aggregate was readily obtainable: And a 
little further in the future there is the determined effort 
now being made to build up this part of the Middle 
West industrially. Most important of all is that many 
construction projects have not been abandoned; they 


have merely been delayed until another year. 
And while it is not pleasant to advocate a policy of 
retrenchment, it is only fair to point out that the present 
market calls for as much material as the market of a 
few years ago, when most of the producers were making 
money. One trouble with the overproduced area is that 
there was a greatly increased demand from 1923 to 
1925. Highway programs were going strong and gen- 
eral construction was increasing. This was not true of 
all parts, but it was true in many parts of the states 
affected. In some instances expansion was undoubtedly 
carried beyond the normal requirements and there is no 
way to meet the situation except by retrenchment. 


The most hopeful aspect of the situation is the way 
it is being met by the producers. Not so many years 
ago a period of overproduction was often climaxed by 
a battle royal which ended in a lot of failures with un- 
paid debts that usually affected outside industries 
enough to cause other failures. But now we have a 
frank admission of the situation, open discussion, and 
an honest effort to prevent it from getting any worse 
and, if possible, to find some way to make it better. 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS (Continued) 


Stock 
Riverside Portland Cement Co. 





Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. 


Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preierred)* 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)™*..... 


Sandusky Cement Co. (common)? 














Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)® 





Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common) 





Schumacher Wallboard Corp. (common) 





Schumacher Wallboard Corp. (preferred) 





Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 





Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class A)” 





Superior Portland Cement, 





United States Gypsum Co. (common) 





United States Gypsum Co. 





Universal Gypsum Co. (common)? 





Universal Gypsum V.T 





Universal Gypsum Co. aes 





Universal Gypsum and Lime Co. (lst 6’s, 








Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bond s)38 





Upper Hudson Stone Co. (lst 6’s, 1951)* 





Upper Hudson Stone Co. (lst 6’s, 





Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. (74%2% bonds, 1943) 


Whitehall Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (lst Mort. 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co 











Date Par 
. mee <9 = _eassapeecss 
(1st preierred)** Aug. 1 100 
Aug. 1 100 
Aug. 1 No par 
Aug. 2 100 
wae 35 2 esestos 
ae 35: =" aateeareaes 
Fare NG tcc 
wae 26 8s eatveesden 
May 11 
t ) 
(units) July 28 
Inc. (Class B)* July 28 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 1st Mort. 6877.............-202: sss-s-+-+ July 14 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 6% gold notes™............--.--ses-s0-+ _ 14 
esecce Aug. o 
(preferred) ............ Avg. 3 
July 18 
July 19 
es Nov. 23 
1946)8 July 19 
July 28 
sdeabes a, in core 
1937) 32 , Mag 24 fscnes 
May 24 100 
EE Tey lpg ree ee nae pee Pr see renner ee erect Say 29 
‘6s, 1940) Aug. 4 100 
Aug. 3 10 
May 4h 6 eee 


Yosemite Portland Cement Co. 





QUOTATIONS OF INACTIVE ROCK 


Stock 
Asbestos Corp. of Amer. (5 sh. pid. and 5 sh. 


Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (common) (*).............. 


com.)! 
Atlanta wo EPCS Rr Hie: U1 FIRE 2c ae er 
Benedict Stone Corp. (cast-stone) (50 sh. pfd. and 390 sh. com.)? 
Bine Stone (Quarry (60 shares)*..................:........... 


- Mar. 16 


Date 

June 22 
Nov. 24 
Dec. 29 


Par 











Dec. 16 





Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (2) ...........--e0--0 


Eastern Brick Corp. (7% cu. pfd.) (@) 


Dec. 30 aidan 
Dec. 9 10 








Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) (common) 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (common)* 


(@) 


Dec. 9 10 
aan Sept. 11 50 








Edison Portland Cement Co. (preferred) 


Nov. 3 50 





International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) 
Globe Phosphate Co. ($10,000 Ist mtg. bonds, $169.80 ber $1000 paid on prin.) 
Iroquois Sand and Gravel Co., Ltd. (2 sh. com. and 3 (*) 


Knickerbocker Lime Co.x 


Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds) 
Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) 
Phosphate Mining Co. (*) 

River Feldspar and Milling Co. (50 sh. 
Rockport Granite Co. (1st 6’s, 1934)? 
Simbroco Stone 
Sowthern Phosphate Cor p.*.......:....<scc0--<ecsescosevee 


Limestone Products Corp. (150 sh. pfd., $50 par, and 150 sh. com., no par) 


Mar. 1 
Dec. 22 
Mar. 17 


sh. pfd.) 








June 23 





Sy ESE a ES een eeercneee 


Aug. 31 
Apr. 20 





Tidewater Portland Cement Co. (3000 
Wabash Portland Cement Co.? 


Sh. Com.) <n. Dec. 22 


Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 22 sh. com. and 12 sh. pfd. (*) 


Sept. 15 





Nov. 3 





Winchester Brick Co. ie PO (sand lime brick) (5) 


(g) Neidecker and Ltd., 
by R. L. Day and Sey Boston. 
Lofland, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on November 3, 


London, England. 


16 
(*) Price obtained * auction by Adrian H. 
(3) Price obtained at auction by W 
(5) Price obtained at =" for lot of 50 shares by R. L. 
1925 


Aug. 3 50 
Dec. 





eilepp-Bruton and Co., 


25c 
$400 for the lot 
$10% for a |S eee 


10c ~~ 
Muller & Sons, New York. 
Baltimore. Md. 
‘Day and Co., 
(*) Price obtained at auction by Wise, Hobbs and Arnold, Boston, Mass. 


Price bid Price asked Dividend Rate 

proses 
or 3% % semi-annual Aug. | 

60 ere 3% semi-annual Aug. | 
fe ea 55 14%4% quar. Nov, 2 
125 135 $2 qu. July 1 

oe 8 8=CStis See 6% annual 

os  <eiemcecen $1 quar., $1 ex. Jan. 1 

26 263% 

26 ae 
Boe. 9 «eee 

45 45% 

23% 24% 

98 100 

98 100 

90% 91 40c quar. June 30 
123 123 134% quar. June 30 
deste 6 

4 5% 

73 77 14% Feb. 15 
pied eese 96 

99 101 

7 . » ween at 

se 

9814 101 

Aa 

| i or 

634 7% 15c quar. Aug. 15 


PRODUCTS SECURITIES 


Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 
$1 for the lot 


weecececee 


0 
40c 
40c 


20c 
17 %c(x) 
30 
SSO forthelot 1... 
$12 forthelot § ......... 


ie 
$60 for the lot 
104% 


ecetecuese £ 


3% % semi-annual 
12 “12 

1% 
$6525 for the lot 


$1 for the lor 
60 100 


™e) Price obtained at auction 
(*) Price obtained at auction by Barnes and 
Boston, Mass. (x) Price obtained at auction by 





South Dakota Cement Plant 


PERATIONS at the South Dakota state 

cement plant for the first six months of 
1927 netted a bookkeeping profit of $23,- 
462.33, according to an audit just completed 
by the division of audits and accounts. 


The apparent profit does not include $51,- 
350 paid out from the state general fund as 
interest on cement plant bonds, but includes 
all charges for depreciation and depletion 
reserves. Had the interest payments been 
charged as an expense it would have shown 
an operating loss of $27,887.67. 

Gross sales during the six months, the 
audit shows, amounted to $433,857.91. The 
cost of manufacturing is set at $193,819.82; 
sales cost at $16,594.98, general administra- 
tion expense at $5,629.51, and miscellaneous 
charges at $6,353.10. Miscellaneous income 
credits are placed at $921.12. 

Present assets and liabilities of the plant 
are placed at $2,455,902.85 by the plant bal- 
ance sheet which shows a bookkeeping sur- 
plus of $180,507.28 built up during the 2%4 
years of the plant’s operation. This does 
not include the $256,750 in interest that has 
been paid out of the state general fund on 
cement plant bonds. 

The assets listed include cash and accounts 


receivable, $289,468.48; stock inventories. 
$323,163.22; real estate and machinery with 
a depreciated value of $1,732,026.63; deferred 
assets, $45,830.85, and claims against closed 
banks of $3,965.77. 

These liabilities include current liabilities 
of $68,500.79; appropriation, bond issue and 
accrued bond interest, $2,206,894.98, and sur- 
plus of $180,507.28. The current liabilities 
mentioned above include $52,163.30 in ac- 
counts payable.—Sioux Falls (S.D.) Argus- 
Leader, 


Yosemite Portland in Production 


HE new cement mill of the Yosemite 

Portland Cement Corp., Merced, Calif., 
is reported to have started production on 
July 24, the last and finishing touches hav- 
ing been completed a short time previously. 
The capacity is given at about 2700 bbl. per 
day. 

The new mill was financed and built by 
money raised from stock sales to residents 
of the San Joaquin valley. The entire issue 
of stocks is reported to have been sold and 
of the 1400 investors about 1000 are valley 
residents. The authorized capital of the 
company is $3,500,000, divided into $2,000,- 


000 class A common stock and $1,500,000 
class B common. The class A carries an 
8% cumulative dividend and is entitled to 
30% of all dividends in excess of the 8% 
requirement. The class B is entitled to 70% 
of all dividends in excess of the 8% re- 
quirement of the class A stock. The par 
value of the stock is $10 a share. 

The class A stock only has been placed 
on the market, class B stock going to the 
organizers of the company. After a reason- 
able time it is expected that the class A stock 
will be offered for listing on San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. At the 
present, there have been some sales made on 
an “over the counter” basis in several Los 
Angeles brokerage houses. 

All obligations of the company have been 
paid, and, in addition to the investment in 
plant and equipment, the company has at 
operating capital of approximately 250,- 
000. The investment includes the plant neat 
Merced on 145 acres of ground, 500 acres 
of proven limestone rock on the Merced 
river with quarrying equipment and 640 
acres of clay near Ione, in Amador county, 
where machinery has also been installed. 

The head office of the company 1s ™ 
Fresno, with branches in San Francisco and 
Merced.—San Francisco (Calif.) Examuer- 








North American Cement Corp. 
Second Quarter Report 


HE North American Cement Corp., Al- 
sea N. Y., for the six months ended 
Tune 30, 1927, reports net income after de- 
preciation and depletion of $242,312 available 
for interest, federal income taxes, etc. As 
of July 1 the corporation held unfilled con- 
tracts in the aggregate exceeding total ship- 
ments for the first six months, and it is esti- 
mated that in the last half of the year 
shipments will greatly exceed those made 
during the first six months. 


Bessemer Limestone and Cement 


Orders Second Dividend 


ESSEMER Limestone and Cement Co. 

has declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents a share on the “A” com- 
mon stock, payable August 1 to stock of 
record July 20. The present company was 
organized last winter by Standard Slag Co. 
interests. 

Directors of the company were told by 
President L. A. Beeghly that despite ad- 
verse weather conditions sales of cement are 
slightly ahead of those of last year and 
gaining rapidly. Business generally was de- 
scribed as satisfactory. 

The plant at Bessemer is working at ca- 
pacity, producing cement at a slightly higher 
daily rate than a year ago. 

The new plant of the affiliated Federal 
Portland Cement Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., 
which began operations June 1, is working 
satisfactorily. Despite the usual adjustments 
necessary in new plants, production in June 
was up to 70%, Mr. Beeghly said.—Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator. 





Two Great British Cement 
Companies 


T the close of the 19th century cement 

manufacture in England was mostly in 
the hands of small companies operating 
primitive plants in the Thames and Medway 
valleys, but competition from America, 
where mass production methods had been 
introduced, then made reorganization advis- 
able. In 1900, thirty firms merged to form 
the Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., so collecting capital for the 
erection of new and expensive plants. Un- 
fortunately, prices paid to bring about the 
merger were excessive. They were based on 
the profits of the boom year 1899-1900, and 
Were probably too high by at least a quarter. 
This initial overcapitalization has hindered 
the company in its progress, its evil effects 
heing accentuated by the acute depression 
that followed the merger. Further, after the 
amalgamation it was discovered that the 
combine had no effective monopoly of pro- 
duction in England. Until 1912 competition 


a severe, but in that year the com- 
Ine bought up 33 of its rivals and merged 
them int 


a new company, called British 
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Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., in 
which it took and has maintained a con- 
trolling interest, holding about 70% of the 
ordinary shares. 

Since 1912 the two companies have made 
further acquisitions, but many of their im- 
provements in their larger plants have en- 
tailed the abandonment or closing down of 
their smaller factories. Their present pro- 
ductive capacity is calculated at 2,400,000 
tons (15,000,000 bbl.) per year, or rather 
less than 70% of the total capacity of the 
cement industry. 

In 1918, 90% of the cement trade of Great 
Britain agreed to form the Cement Makers’ 
Federation with the object of controlling 
prices and cutting down useless competition. 
The Federation fixes prices by areas, and as 
one of its rules is that each of the 26 com- 
panies should have one vote, the Associated 
Portland Cement Co., though it produces 
far more than its colleagues, is unable to 
control the sales policy (having with its 
subsidiaries only eight votes); in 1920 the 
Associated and British Portland Cement 
companies joined to create the Cement Mar- 
keting Co., which handles the distribution 
and sale of their products. Both Associated 
Portland Cement Co. and the British Port- 
land Cement Co. trade abroad, but the mass 
of the foreign trade is in the hands of the 
older company, which has interests in Van- 
couver, controls the Colteca Co. in Mexico, 
and with the British Portland Cement Co. 
owns the Sone Valley Cement Co. of India. 
The companies share a controlling interest 
in a cement firm in Natal, and the Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Co. contemplates 
opening a factory of some newly acquired 
land near Port Elizabeth in Cape Colony. 
Besides cement, the British Portland Cement 
Co. manufactures lime; the Associated Port- 
land Cement Co., whiting. But the bulk of 
their trade is in cement—QOuarry and Sur- 
vevors and Contractors Journal. 


Overcharge Refund Ordered on 
Sand and Gravel Rates in 
Chicago District 


XAMINER F. L. SHARP, in No. 16747, 

George W. Pyott Sand and Gravel Co. 
et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
et al., said the commission should find not 
unreasonable the rates charged on sand and 
gravel from and to points on the Chicago 
and North-Western and Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul to and from points in the Chi- 
cago district, but inapplicable in certain in- 
stances. He said it should direct the refund 
of overcharges and hold the record open 
for 90 days for such further action as might 
be necessary after the parties had made an 
effort to agree upon Rule V data. 

The case was one of tariff interpretation 
with alternative contentions involving the 
Sligo Iron Store rule in connection with 
the Jones rule for making combinations as 
to the reasonableness of the rates. The ex- 
aminer said there was practically no evi- 
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dence in support of the allegation of un- 
reasonableness. Complainants conceded, in 
effect, the examiner said, that a basis of 
rates different from that advanced by them 
was approved in Chicago Sand and Gravel 
Producers vs. Director-General, 64 I.C.C. 37. 

The complainants raised a section 6 issue. 
The examiner said they relied upon the rule 
that when shipments were unrouted, except 
for the delivering line, it was the duty of 
the carrier to move them over the lowest 
rated route and to assess the charges ac- 
cordingly. The carriers insisted, the exam- 
iner said, that the complainants were seeking 
by means of strained and distorted inter- 
pretations to defeat rates prescribed in the 
Gravel Producers’ case. 

After stating the alternative proposition, 
the examiner said the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should find the rates applied 
were inapplicable and resulted in over- 
charges to the extent they exceeded the low- 
est aggregate available in accordance with 
bases pointed out by him in his report and 
that the carriers should refund on shipments 
that moved within the statutory period. 

Reparation on shipments that had moved 
since March 1, 1920, and reasonable rates 
for the future were requested. The exam- 
iner said the prayer for rates for the future 
was withdrawn at the hearing. The ex- 
aminer said that under the statute of limi- 
tations, recovery of charges not based on 
overcharges was barred as to all shipments 
which moved prior to December 6, 1922. 
Overcharges, he said, might be recovered on 
shipments which moved subsequent to De- 
cember 6, 1921. 


Rates on Crushed Stone 


HE commission, by division 2, in No. 

17892, North American Cement Corp. vs. 
Western Maryland et al., mimeographed, has 
found the rate charged on crushed stone, 
from Security, Md., to Best Gate, Md., mov- 
ing interstate over the Western Maryland, 
applicable but unreasonable. It has found 
the rate charged on the same commodity, 
from Security to Best Gate, and from Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., to other Maryland destina- 
tions, over the Baltimore and Ohio, inappli- 
cable and awarded reparation. It has found 
the present rates not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

The complainant alleged the rates from 
January 1, 1922, to November 24, 1925, were 
unreasonable and unlawful. The contention 
that the rates were unlawful, the report said, 
was based upon the combination rule in ef- 
fect in the period and upon the commission’s 
decision in the Sligo Iron Store case, 62 I. 
C. C. 643, and 73 I. C. C. 551. 

The finding was that the applicable rate 
on the shipments over the Baltimore and 
Ohio was $1.10 per net ton; that the rate 
charged by the Western Maryland, sixth 
class, was applicable but unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $1.40 per net ton, the 
present rate. Reparation was awarded to 
the basis of rates of $1.10 and $1.40. 
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Fluorspar Needs More Protection 
for Industry to Live 


cutting off im- 


apg 

ports of would find arms 
manufacturers of the United States unable 
to produce guns on a large scale for at least 


emergency 


fluorspar 


a year, it was declared recently by repre- 
sentatives of American fluorspar miners ap- 
pearing before Commissioners Marvin and 
Dixon of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion in support of their plea for an increase 
in duty under Section 315 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922. 

The flood of foreign fluorspar has resulted 
in many domestic mines shutting down, it 
was declared by James A. Green of Cincin- 
nati, director of the Holly Fluorspar Co. 
and one of the applicants for an increase in 
duty. “The foreigners are increasing their 
imports,’ he asserted, “and we cannot get 
into the Pittsburgh or Buffalo districts. Our 
most important gun factories are dependent 
on foreign fluorspar and should imports be 
cut off by a sudden emergency it would be 
more than a year before the domestic mines 
could get into full production.” His own 
plants, he said, have been shut down for 
seven months. 


Production Cost Increased 


An increase in the rate of duty would not 
result in higher prices in the Chicago dis- 
trict, but would enable the domestic pro- 
ducers to recover some of the ground lost 
in eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland, the 
commission was told by G. H. Jones of Chi- 
cago, president and treasurer of the Hillside 
Fluorspar mines, and representing the com- 
mittee of fluorspar producers of the Il]linois- 
Kentucky district. 

The cost of production has increased 
greatly since the war, Mr. Jones explained. 
Labor, transportation, coal and dynamite are 
all more expensive, hours of labor are 
shorter, and, most important of all, the 
mines no longer are shallow pits, capable 
of being worked at low cost, but are deep 
holes with galleries, requiring timberings, 
ventilation and pumping, while the require- 
ments of the steel mills, the principal users, 
are far more particular, requiring expensive 
treatment before the fluorspar can _ be 
shipped. 

If the tariff on fluorspar is changed, he 
said, classification should be on purity rather 
than by size, since the latter is not the de- 
termining factor, while definite chemical re- 
quirements have been set by the steel mills 
and other users. Eighty-five per cent or 
more of all metallurgical gravel fluorspar is 
sold on the basis of chemical analysis. 


Heavy Imports Explained 


Heavy imports in 1926, totaling 75,615 


tons, as compared with 48,770 tons in 1925, 
Mr. Jones believes, were due to an anticipa- 
tion of an increase in duty, and a similar 
situation may prevail again this year. At 


the present price level—around $18 per ton 
—his company at least cannot make a profit, 
because of subnormal production, he stated. 

Applications for the increase in duty on 
which the hearings are based were filed in 
1925 by James A. Green of Cincinnati and 
the Lundgren-Stevens Co. of Chicago. An 
investigation of the question was made by 
the Tariff Commission experts in 1926, cost 
data and other information being obtained 
covering about 90% of the domestic output 
of 1925. Data regarding methods of opera- 
tion, wages and prices in England and Ger- 
many were secured, but cost data were not 
secured from the books of foreign producers, 
and as an evidence of foreign cost, the value 
at foreign plants was determined by an 
analysis of all invoices of fluorspar imported 
in 1925, and the cost of shipment to United 
States ports was ascertained. 


Duty Increased in 1922 


Under the Tariff Act of 1909, the rate of 
duty on fluorspar was $3 per long ton, 
equivalent to $2.68 per short ton. This was 
reduced in the Tariff Act of 1913 to $1.50 
per long ton, equivalent to $1.34 per short 
ton, with the provision that the weight of 
casks or other containers should be included 
in the dutiable weight. In the Tariff Act 
of 1922, at the instance of the same group 
of producers, which Mr. Jones is now rep- 
resenting, the duty was increased to $5.60 
per long ton, equivalent to $5 per short ton. 
At that time, Mr. Jones explained, the do- 
mestic producers could compete with the 
foreign product because of the fact that the 
fluorspar was taken by shallow pit mining 
and costs of production were low. That rate, 
however, does not now permit of such com- 
petition. 

The petition of the domestic producers for 
an increased rate of duty is being opposed 
by R. E. McMath, William H. Johnstone 
and W. W. Robinson, representing Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp.; F. F. Colcord, represent- 
ing the United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Co.; L. J. Bucks, representing W. H. 
Muller and Co., and others—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


State Cement Plant Not Wanted 
by Some Washingtonians 


OVERNOR HARTLEY’S project hint- 

ing at a state-owned cement factory has 
failed to blast or even startle the cement 
manufacturers of the state. In fact it has 
created a furore in other directions, and the 
cement manufacturers are only interested as 
taxpayers, not as competitors. The reason 
for this is simple. South Dakota has a 
state owned and managed cement factory. It 
has been unable to even pay the interest on 
the bonds by taking the entire gross reve- 
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nues for this purpose. The same thing js 
true of every municipally owned cement 
plant in the nation, and there have been but 
three or four. The governor charges that 
it costs but $1.35 a barrel to manufacture 
cement. This quote is not controverted or 
denied by the manufacturers, who are sel]. 
ing at around $2.50 a barrel. They just call 
attention to the fact that the difference pe. 
tween $1.35 and $2.50 represents overhead, 
sales, freight rates, handling, and costs of 
administration. Washington state could 
easily manufacture its own cement and place 
it on the market for $1.35 a barrel if the 
people of the state will be willing to tax 
themselves two mills upon every dollar of 
taxable property in the state. Or, in other 
words, the state can reduce the cost of its 
cement about a dollar a barrel if the people 
of the state are willing to pay $2,000,000 a 
year additional in taxes. At the present time 
the property owners are not interested in 
road moneys unless they own automobiles, 
The autos pay the bill, not the real and per- 
sonal property taxpayers. The cement plant 
idea will shift the burden back to the tax- 
payers.—Coupeville (Wash.) Times. 


Baltimore Has Building Strike 


STRIKE of plasterers and masons re- 

cently tied up about $7,000,000 worth of 
building in the city of Baltimore, Md. It 
grew from one of the recurring disputes 
between these trades as to which should do 
a certain kind of work. In this case the 
argument was over which should set arti- 
ficial marble. The Federation of Labor juris- 
dictional board gave the work to the plas- 
terers, but the bricklayers did it in defiance 
of the order. 


Quarry Foreman Crushed 


H. PARKER, quarry foreman at the 
* Linwood, Iowa, plant of the Dewey 
Portland Cement Co., was killed recently 
by a peculiar accident. He was winding a 
cable on the drum of the hoist to remove 
slack from the line, when the drum sud- 
denly began to turn. He was thrown over 
the drum and into the wheel (or sheave) 
and crushed between the wheel and its 
framework. The accident is reported in 
Davenport, Iowa, papers, which further state 
that it had not been determined why the 
drum started. W. E. Martin, the foreman 
of the crushing plant, who was assisting in 
the work, was somewhat seriously injured. 


W. A. Riddell Company Buys 
Other Companies 


HE W. A. Riddell Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 

announces that it has purchased the Had- 
field-Penfield Steel Co., the American Clay 
Machinery Co. and the Era Steel Co. The 
president, W. A. Riddell, states in the al 
nouncement that the business of the compa- 
nies purchased will be continued and de- 


veloped. 
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Lining of Lime Kilns. The lining of a 
lime kiln or, more particularly, the lining 
of the burning zone of a lime kiln, is sub- 
ject to the action of thermal, mechanical and 
chemical agencies. The actual temperatures 
of calcination vary between 1000 and 1200 
des. C., and sometimes reach 1400 deg. C. 
The pressure and the motion of the charge 
produce wear of the lining in a shaft kiln. 
A chemical reaction with lime is produced 
above a certain temperature limit, when the 
new products of fusion attack and destroy 
the lining. Therefore, the lining of the burn- 
ing zone should be a strong, sound product 
of low porosity. 

The German Association of Lime Manu- 
facturers circulated a questionnaire and the 
results showed that the life of the lining was 
satisfactory in rotary kilns, was somewhat 
endangered in the shaft kilns, and was un- 
satisfactory in three out of five gas-fired 
kilns. Samples of refractories were submit- 
ted with the answers to the questionnaire. 
These samples, together with 50 others col- 
lected by the author (Dr. Hans Hirsch) 
formed the material for extensive tests. 


The following properties were established : 
chemical composition, fire resistance, poros- 
ity or absorption, weight per unit volume, 
expansion when heated to a temperature of 
Seger cone 14, softening under compressive 
load, variation of expansion, wear, and re- 
sistance to lime. 

By far the most important property is the 
resistance to lime. It was tested by using 
pure limestone and a dolomitic limestone con- 
taining 12.9% magnesia. The method fol- 
lows: 

A depression, drilled in the sample, was 
filled with lime (100 gm.) in powdered form 
and the sample heated in an industrial kiln 
to temperatures of Seger cone 14 and 17. 
The temperature was held at its maximum 
for a period of 5 hours. The following was 
observed: complete solution of the lime 
meal, formation of a glassy coating on the 
lime particles, penetration of a glassy mass 
and, in most favorable cases, formation of 
a slight, caking coat. 

Considerable variation was observed among 
the samples. It was notable that a high silica 
brick with 15% alumina was better than 
those with higher alumina content. At about 
24% to 31% alumina the lime action—and 
consequent deterioration—becomes _ particu- 
larly marked. It is still considerable at 36% 
alumina, and became almost negligible for 
higher alumina contents. Parallel tests were 
made with sintered magnesia, silicon carbide, 
silica and the natural minerals: quartz, as 
well as three high alumina refractories: 


Dynamidon, corundum refractory and natu- 
ral sillimanite. 


It was found that basic materials, such as 
Magnesite 


and high alumina mixtures, as 
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well as quartzy material, quartzite and silica, 
providing they have sufficient density, are 
highly resistant to lime even at high tem- 
peratures. 

The chemical reactions involved take place 
between lime, alumina and silica. The prod- 
ucts of reaction are characterized by low 
points of fusion and result in the formation 
of a glass. The destructive action is par- 
ticularly pronounced when alumina and silica 
are both present and react with lime simul- 
taneously. It is further increased by the 
presence of magnesia. Thus the extent of 
the attack was considerably more marked on 
specimens with dolomitic lime. 

The products of reaction were studied 
carefully. Thin sections were prepared and 
examined under the microscope. Tests were 
made of protective coatings, which were to 
heighten the life of refractories. Corundum 
and silica were used for this purpose. Zir- 
conium oxide was found to give good results 
as long as the coating was not worn by 
friction. 

The temperature of the kiln is of utmost 
importance for the life of refractories, as 1t 
determines the destructive action of the lime, 
which sets in at temperatures above 1200 
deg. C. The gas-fired kilns, which in general 
have higher temperatures, show greatest de- 
struction of the lining. Quartz and silica 
reduce this action, and this is true of mag- 
nesite to even a greater extent. High alu- 
mina refractories of great density and 
strength are inferior only to the magnesite 
and quartz products. 

The quality of the masonry, the charac- 
ter of joints, as well as the operation of the 
kiln, have considerable effect on the life of 
refractory linings. Best results will be ob- 
tained by co-operation of the kiln user, 
builder and manufacturer of refractories.— 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung (1927), 46, 47. 


Retarding the Setting of Cement by 
Small Admixtures of Lead Oxide. In 
these tests, carried out at a laboratory in 
Dresden by Dr. B. Garre, portland cement 
was mixed with lead oxide and 28% water. 
The mixture was tested with the Vicat 
needle. Neat cement had an initial set of 
4 hr. 10 min. and a final set of 6 hr. 20 min. 
The admixture of but 0.001% PbO retarded 
the final set to 9% hr. Up to 0.2% PbO 
the cement showed rapid hardening after 
about 6 hr. As the admixture approaches 
0.2%, hardening becomes slower. 


Cement with 0.5 and 1% PbO does not 
show the characteristic period of rapid 
hardening. After 10 hr. the needle penetrates 
to a depth of 20 mm. The hardening of ce- 
ments with 0.52 and 1.0% PbO was ob- 
served for 50 hr. Additional weights were 
used on the Vicat apparatus for this pur- 
pose. Both samples showed equally uniform 
hardening up to 40 hr. At 40 hr. cement 





with 0.52% PbO hardens more rapidly than 
that with 1.0%. When immersed in water 
after 50 hr., cement with 1.0% PbO disin- 
tegrates immediately, while that with 0.52% 
PbO remains sound. 

The author concludes that (1) Admix- 
tures as low as 1/1000% PbO result in re- 
tarding the set of cement to a considerable 
extent; (2) Higher admixtures further re- 
tard the hardening; (3) Only imperfect 
hardening is produced when more than 1% 
PbO is used as admixture.—Zement (1927), 
469. 





Free Iron in Aluminous Cements. Diffi- 
culty with high alumina cements in con- 
struction placed in sea water has caused an 
intensive study of possible causes of dis- 
integration. As the concrete changed color 
in all cases where it disintegrated, it was 
surmised that the trouble came from the 
oxidation of free iron in the cement. Studies 
on the cement and mixtures of free iron 
with the cement have shown that the dis- 
integration could not be laid to it. A long 
report and discussion by members of the 
French-Belgian Society for Testing Mate- 
rials is given in the March number of the 
Revue des Materiaux de Construction. It 
seemed the consensus of opinion that dis- 
integration of high alumina cement concrete 
could in all cases be traced back to im- 
proper mixing and placing, including such 
matters as using too warm sea water for 
mixing and allowing the concrete to dry out 
before the hardening period was well begun. 


Rotary Cement Kiln. A series of tubes 
or channels are arranged on the outside dry- 
ing zone of a rotary kiln. These are in di- 
rect connection with the kiln proper; the raw 
cement material to be dried and combustion 
gases passing in opposite direction through 
these tubes. The increased cross-section area 
reduces the velocity of the flow of the com- 
bustion gases and gives more efficient heat 
transfer. The raw material after drying 
passes below to a grinding device located in 
the tubes and thence to the kiln for calcin- 
ing. English Patent No. 268,868. 


Decorated Asbestos-Cement Tile. A 
mixture of alkaline silicate, colloidal silica 
or silica with a metallic salt or oxide, is 
molded to a backing which may be asbestos- 
cement or other material. The tile thus 
formed is heated below 350 deg. F. to harden 
the silicate. Colors or fillers may be added 
if desired. English Patent No. 268,851. 


Concrete Mixture. One part of port- 
land cement is mixed with five parts of a 
special aggregate. The special aggregate 
comprises one part clean stone screenings 
and four parts clayey stone dust, the quan- 
tity of clay in the latter being just about 5% 
of the total aggregate. English Patent No. 
268.633. 
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New England’s First Agricultural Lime 
Conference a Success 


Meeting Held at Massachusetts Agricultural College Gives Lime 
Manufacturers and Salesmen Insight on New England Soil Needs 


NDER the auspices of the Massachu- 

setts Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Amherst, Mass., a conference of county ag- 
ricultural agents and lime manufacturers’ 
representatives was held at the State Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, July 13. The 
initiative in calling the meeting was taken 
by Dr. A. B. Beaumont and Prof. J. P. 
Helyar, of the faculty of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and the chief purpose 
of the meeting, or conference, was to im- 
press lime manufacturers with the necessity 
of personal salesmanship in getting New 
England farmers to use more agricultural 
Jime. The agricultural authorities of this 
section of the country have proved them- 
selves unqualifiedly in favor of the use of 
agricultural lime, at this conference as well 
as previously, and believe that by personally 
soliciting orders from the farmers, the use 
of agricultural lime can be greatly increased 
in New England, to the benefit of the farmer 
more than anyone else. By “lime” agricul- 
tural limestone is also meant; and the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 
will make no recommendations as to the 
particular form of lime to use, other than 
the most economical form for the particular 
case. 

A part of the work of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station is to in- 
spect lime products used in agriculture and 
to determine the calcium oxide content, the 
magnesium oxide content, the proportion of 
total oxides present as carbonates (lime- 
stone), the pounds of effective oxides in one 
ton of the material, and the cost per 100 Ib. 
of effective oxides on the basis of carload 
prices f.o.b. producing plant. These statis- 
tics and the freight rate to the farm station 
and the cost of haulage to the farm give the 
farmer a basis upon which to figure the rela- 
tive economy of lime, hydrate and ground 
limestone of different analyses. 


A Complete Program 


The conference was presided over by Dr. 
A. B. Beaumont, and the following program 
gives an idea of the completeness with which 
the subject of lime in agriculture was cov- 
ered. The paper of J. M. Deely, of the Lee 
Lime Corporation, Lee, Mass., is abstracted 
in considerable detail. Following the meet- 
ing in the college hall an inspection tour of 
the experiment station farm was made, so 
that the visitors might see with their own 
eyes the results of using lime for onions, 
forage and vegetable crops. 


Program 


1. Welcome—Director Willard A. Munson, 
Extension Service, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

The Relative Value of Lime Products— 

Dr. A. B. Beaumont, Department of Ag- 

ronomy, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 

lege. 

3. Lime for Onions—Dr. J. P. Jones, De- 
partment of Agronomy, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

4. Lime for Forage Crops—Professor J. P. 
Helyar, Department of Agronomy, Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 

5. As the Producer Sees It—J. M. Deely, 
Lee Lime Corp., Lee, Mass. 

6. Lime and the County Agent—Roland A. 

Payne, Hampshire County Extension 

Service. 

Lime for Vegetable Crops—Professor 

R. A. Koon, Market Garden Field Sta- 

tion, Waltham, Mass. 

8. Lime and the Fertilizer Dealer—Profes- 
sor John B. Abbott, Consulting Agrono- 
mist, National Fertilizer Association, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

9. Lime for Pest Control—Dr. E. B. Hol- 
land, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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Mr. Deely’s paper is given as follows: 
As the Producer Sees It 


I was very much interested in a sign I 
saw the other day which read as follows: 
“The scientific man knows why, the prac- 
tical man knows how, and the successful man 
knows both’; and it seems to me that it is 
with such an object in view that we are meet- 
ing here to hear the views of the scientific 
man and the practical man, with an idea of 
making our customer, the farmer, the suc- 
cessful man. 
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The purchaser of lime should consider the 
facts with reference to the kinds of mate- 
rials, their properties, efficiency in the field, 
and factors of cost before buying. There 
are several market materials which are com- 
monly used for soil liming. Liming mate- 
rials vary widely in their properties, strength 
and efficiency in the soil. Some are concen- 
trated in their essential constituents of cal- 
cium and magnesium and others are rela- 
tively dilute. These two constituents, com- 
monly expressed as oxides of lime, are the 
all-important or active part of any liming 
material. 


Furthermore, there is a variance in the 
value of liming materials, because in some 
materials not all the lime oxides become 
effective in the soil. The real worth of any 
material is as great as its content of avail- 
able or effective oxides of lime, and it js on 
this basis that cost should be figured. 


True cost of liming material is determined 
by dividing the ultimate cost per ton spread 
on the soil by the amount of effective oxides 
of lime contained in that ton. The purchaser 
should sum up all the items of expense in- 
curred in getting the lime on the soil, These 
items are first, the initial price at the kiln 
or plant for the material in bulk. Second, 
the cost of packages or bags, and allowance 
fer the inconvenience or extra expense of 
handling the material in bulk. Third, the 
freight bill. Fourth, the expense of the 
wagon haul from the station to the farm. 
Fifth, the cost of spreading the lime on the 
soil. The exact strength of the material in 
terms of effective oxides should be deter- 
mined from the ‘guaranteed analysis of each 
material offered by the seller. The true fig- 
ure of cost for effective oxides is obtained 
by dividing the strength per ton into the 
total cost spread on the soil at the farm. 
In other words, it is not necessarily the low- 
est price f.o.b. piant material which is going 
to prove the lowest priced material delivered 
spread on the soil, for in fact in a great 
many instances the contrary is the case. 


For example, consider a concentrated ma- 
terial that costs $8 a ton f.o.b. the plant, a 
freight haul of $2.75 a ton, a wagon haul 
of $1.70 a ton. This would give a total cost, 
not taking into consideration the spreading, 
of $12.45 a ton. Assuming in this concen- 
trated material that the effective oxides 
amount to 70% or 1400 Ib. in every 2000 1b. 
of material, this would mean a cost of 8% 
per 100 lb. of effective oxides delivered at 
the farm. Assuming that a less concentrated 
material costs $4.75 a ton at the plant, with 
a freight haul of $2.75 a ton and a wagon 
haul of $1.70 a ton, the total cost delivered 
at the farm would then be $9.20 a ton. But 
assuming that this more dilute material con- 
tains only 900 Ib. of effective oxides per to! 
of material, then your cost would be $1.02 
per 100 Ib. of effective oxides as opposed t? 
89c in the more expensive but more concen 
trated form. In addition, there is the que 
tion of distributing over the soil. 

I will grant you that in various sections 
my competitive figures do not give a fue 
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Some of those who attended the agricultural limestone 


basis of cost, but I do particularly ask that 
you do not be deceived by what seems to be 
lowest cost at the factory, but which in 
many cases proves to be a more expensive 
liming method when it is actually laid down 
on the soil. 


Up to the Farmer to Figure the Cost 


It is a simple matter for the farmer to get 
his prices from the manufacturers of the 
various liming materials. It is also easy for 
him to obtain from them the guaranteed 
analysis, and it is then up to him to figure 
how much it is going to cost him to haul the 
material and spread it on the soil, and divide 
the total cost by the effective oxides guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer. Then he can 
determine for himself and decide for himself 
just which is the better material for him to 
use. 

It has been found from our own expe- 
rience in the marketing of liming materials 
that the demand has been to a much greater 
extent tor the materials which are cheapest 
at the plant rather than for the materials 
which have been carefully prepared and are 
ina much finer state of division and contain 
4 much larger amount of effective oxides 
per ton. | am not advocating the use of any 
particular form of liming material, whether 
It be ground limestone, the so-called agri- 
cultural lime, the by-product of the lime 
kilns, r the more concentrated hydrated 
lime, but I do ask that the farmer get the 


actual facts for himself and be guided by 
the cost per ton of effective oxides rather 
than by the cost f.o.b. the manufacturer's 
plant. 

Another question that has given the man- 
Ulacturers a very considerable amount of 
Worry has been the tendency to concentrate 


the purchase of liming materials into a pe- 


10d runny; ° 
moc running from the first of March to the 
ay. It does so happen that this is 





first of \ 
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the time when the manufacturers are the 
busiest in their other lines of business, in that 
the spring building trade has started up and 
it is the time of the most acute labor short- 
age, and this tendency to buy only during 
the period of those two months has devel- 
oped the need of tremendous storage facili- 
ties at the individual plants and will in time 
affect the farmer adversely, not only from 
the standpoint of service on shipments but 
also from the standpoint of cost of liming 
materials. From the farmer’s standpoint also 
he is the busiest in the spring, and if as a 
result of his preparation of the soil in the 
fall more liming could be done during that 
period and during the winter, when he has 
the time and labor available, it would be 
of tremendous benefit to the farmer as well 
as to the manufacturer. I have talked with 
a great many manufacturers of liming ma- 
terials and they say it is almost impossible 
to give satisfactory and efficient service on 
shipments, when every single customer holds 
off placing his orders to the last minute and 
then expects that he should obtain shipment 
the next day. It is easy to see why there is 
disappointment and delay to some in receiv- 
ing their shipments. 


Advantage of Fall Liming 


I should like to develop at this time a dis- 
cussion of the great value of fall and winter 
liming, and I should like to develop a dis- 
cussion of some method of co-operating with 
the manufacturers in lengthening the season 
in which they can make their shipments, 
whether it be by liming in the fall, or by 
taking their lime during the winter, when 
they are quiet, and storing it to relieve the 
tremendous congestion which comes to all 
manufacturers in the spring of the year. I 
should like also to develop a discussion on 
the subject of figuring costs, with a view 
of understanding one another more clearly 





conference at Amherst, Mass. 


and knowing that we are both going from 
the standpoint of figuring costs on the proper 
basis. 

* * * * * * x 


Registration 


J. B. Abbott, Consulting Agronomist, Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Bellows Falls, 
Vt.; P. J. Ashe, Marble Co., North Adams, 
Mass: A. N. Botsford, Grangers Lime Co., 
West Stockbridge, Mass.; R. L. Clapp, Mid- 
dlesex County Farm Bureau, Waltham, 
Mass.; J. M. Deely, Lee Lime Corp., Lee, 
Mass.; D. F. Gardner, Pownal Lime Co., 
Pownal, Vt.; B. K. Harris, Burton K. Harris 
Co., Providence, R. I.; W. A. Hopkins, Rock- 
land-Rockport Lime Corp., Boston, Mass. ; 
R. G. Inge, New England Lime Co., Need- 
ham, Mass.; R. A. Koon, Market Garden 
Field Station, Waltham, Mass.; D. J. Law- 
len, Pownal Lime Co., Pownal, Vt.; Hugh 
J. Lee, Burton K. Harris Co., Providence, 
R.I.; H. Lockwood, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. Mac- 
Donald, American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. Maier, American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
R. L. Mansfield, Lee Linie Corp., Lee, 
Mass.; K. M. Nahikian, -Brewer & Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; H. S. Nelson, Agricul- 
tural Instructor, Weymouth, Mass.; F. C. 
Norton, Rockland-Rockport Lime Corp., 
Rockland, Me.; R. A. Payne, County Agri- 
cultural Agent, Northampton, Mass.; Mr. 
Sargent, American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Boston, Mass.; J. B. Smith, Experi- 
ment Station, Kingston, R. I.; A. H. Treat, 
Miller Lime Co., West Stockbridge, Mass. : 
J. K. Westburg, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Springfield, Mass.; S. M. Kraeer, 
20 Taconic St., Pittsfield, Mass.; Nathan C, 
Rockwood, Rock Propucts, Chicago, Ill. 


To Hold More Conferences 


On the motion of Burton K. Harris, of 
Providence, R. I., it was voted to make the 
New England Agricultural Lime Confer- 
ence an annual affair, the next one to assem- 
ble in the summer of 1928 at the Rhode 
Island State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Kingston, R. I. 
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International Trade in Hydraulic Cements 





August 6, 1927 


Report of Imports into the United States and Exports from 
the United States and Principal Cement Producing Countries 


[The following is from a report by C. F. 
Stephenson, compiled in the Mineral Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, of the Department of Commerce. 
It was issued July 28, 1927. Tables show- 
ing United States imports by customs dis- 
tricts and countries receiving exports from 
the United States have been omitted. Ex- 
ports from other countries than the United 
States are given by totals only. Otherwise 
the text, except for title page and introduc- 
tions, is complete. The report has been 
issued as Special Cement Bulletin, Number 
One, Volume 2.—The Editors. ] 


HE following is an attempt to show, by 
means of statistics, a picture of inter- 
national trade in cement. To accomplish this 
the statistical tables of the important ex- 
porting countries of cement have been ana- 
lyzed. In all cases the barrel of 376 lb. has 
been used, and where possible the countries 
of destination are given. (It should be borne 
in mind that these tables are based on the 
statistics of the exporting nations and the 
amounts given do not coincide exactly with 
the import figures published by the import- 
ing nations. As an example, Belgian export 
figures showing cement exported to the 
United States do not coincide, for various 
reasons, with United States import figures 
from Belgium for the same period. ) 
Figures for the year 1913 are given in 
order to compare prewar trade in cement 
with postwar trade. It has been impossible, 
however, to trace the countries of destina- 
tion of every barrel, as most of the foreign 
countries record only the chief consuming 
countries of their cement and record the 
balance as “Others.” Especial pains were 
taken to show by countries of origin cement 
imports into Latin American countries, that 
section of the world which might be con- 
sidered as the natural foreign market for 
American exports of this commodity. 


United States (Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
Alaska shown as countries of destination). 
In 1913 the United States exported 4,489,327 
bbl. of cement. Exports during 1922 were 
under 1,500,000 bbl. and in 1926 only a trifle 
over 1,250,000 bbl. In other words, the 
United States exported 3,224,193 fewer bar- 
rels in 1926 than in 1913. The greatest 
losses occurred in sales to Panama, Canada, 
Brazil, Porto Rico and the Dominican Re- 
public. Practically all of the American ce- 
ment exports are destined for some section 
of the western hemisphere. 


Belgium. 
steadily 


Belgian exports of cement have 
increased; 1926 foreign sales were 


greater by 3,367,577 bbl. or 65%. Of the 
increase the United States market accounted 
for 2,172,158 bbl. Belgian exports to the 
Netherlands, Great Britain and Egypt were 
also much greater. 


Sweden. Swedish exports of cement have 
increased steadily since 1922, 1925 sales 
equaling those of 1913. Although Sweden 
has ceased selling cement in the United 
States, her sales to Argentina, Brazil, Co- 


IMPORTS OF ROMAN, PORTLAND 


lombia and Central America 


than ever before. 


are greater 


Germany. Although German exports of 
cement greatly fell off in the early postwar 
years, she is now making great strides to 
duplicate her prewar foreign sales. The 
powerful cement producers have combined 
and are playing a strong hand, especially in 
the continental markets. 

The Germans have not only seriously cut 


AND OTHER HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES 


OF ORIGIN AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS OF ENTRY FOR CURRENT YEAR 


Percentage 1927 






























































927 2 over or under 1926 
Imports—Cement Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
RRA a a ED bet oe EE 99,969 $ 201,682 335,570 $ 495,744 —70% 59.3% 
Sa NI OAR 22 rae a Bee 975,507 1,510,422 1,983,941 3,148,522 —51% 52% 
Countries of Origin First Six Months—1927 ——June—1927—— 
Barrels Value 3arrels Value 
Customs Districts of Entry 376 |b. U.S. dollars 376 lb. U.S. dollars 
Belgium: 
Maine and New Hampshire...................-..----------------- 27,050 As <sete | uae 
Florida .-- 169,072 233,836 27,993 
SIMA TIRN css os csc eneencivebss aac cucvebeceiaens 9,008 pr ne 
Los Angeles ............ 6,065 8,520 ees 
Massachusetts 265,346 377,849 59,133 
8 SE Sacer epee eoeemeemeiierer mre ea 17,426 23,710 TS: 
BE I So cocoa ce onc iv snes ca necececs comes cacesnesstbeasee 55,383 108,015 6,468 
DE. MOTE ow 3,200 4,360 3,973 
South Carolina ... 8,502 Waees0CCt—“it‘“‘ tS 
Cc 20,000 SQCSO) kicks tw rt 
New Orleans ..................... $1,215 41,328 3 6 
San Francisco 26,364 SaGE ties, (a 
VE oc es 200 —: UCC Ci 
Rhode Island 31,460 42,557 14,703 19,498 
NTN Se ee a on nee ee en ee 73,174 146,644 3,238 46,775 
PN Ss Segoe A eee ,000 TO00C 20s kates Cl ee 
URN cece tat ieee ere a 748,465 1,129,594 78,618 163,846 
Denmark and Faroe Islands: 
NTS RNG ces ncaa Seah mies se pacaandneecnewtaes 126,922 193,307 14,000 21,348 
France: 
San Francisco 2,504 pA. 5 reer 
New (rieans: .cc65. 2.55 447 Se eke 
DN NS oo ts cca esa acintnneams Raa eecueeddceed 2,957 (i ie 
Ni asssnkcncsnsncsapdibin ioemssiteetbebania 5,908 ee 
Germany: 
i RNG ae od waptscac ccs tesee tines ae geeyE 5,410 5,571 410 419 
UO E BT oo ose tae ain ines cerntenemiemenigebeemee apace BS  0t( gm 
Los Angeles 200 440 200 440 
I red ae ohne eet, cnatnic three che pata occu sadusannSiSiaedseteS 5,610 6,016 610 859 
Norway: 
= |, eT ae er OO cee 5,000 Sn ti‘«‘“C 
South Carolina 6,000 y P| | nor 
I soot sn ascasbfeaseusctsgaesctxcenn aoas Madeebotaneccens 1,749 2312 1,748 
ANI 6S NS a create Lalita Tocatcae tates 5,998 7,549 eas evovecae 
WR SIRS sco diss nds cecostestncaciaccenenone taeaapaacaaeneaiee 500 572 500 572 
I cls asnrcaciinsiossclbeSin inion esteeindadsecansiclioawiacda 19,247 26,343 2,248 2,879 
United Kingdom: 
I it crates Seeing sect 1,000 eee * ees 
Los Angeles 1,000 8 ee 
New Orleans .... 1,000 See t*«C ac 
Washington 1,000 2,134 
MRSC 55a oo cos cncckd recgwaarcbenscb ev eaannad haves 7,332 1 Oy ee 
WISN 3 coos tn abs acicad cos cccnien dharani docanage 21,524 SE9GR 2266 2 2 6©=©6e 
RR Nhs coden cos candenssacconcacaatacaccconteonaiiedhaniciooees 2,757 7,678 = cacnnncnne neat 
tei NA ohne ale reheat aes 3,140 5,616 743 1,102 
PRG ESI ANG. <2 oceisidhs tenn bse oa nace ne enes 500 ak: 0 06020—C—“(i<COSStSS ia 
NN Poh ie oe he thea a eh cite eS Le the i 39,253 79,530 743 1,102 
Canada: 
Maine and New Hampshire.................0........00cccccccceseeee 70 268 0 ecmcces (ist 
SE Pitanence. hee oe a a 7,275 20,437 2,750 10,165 
Total... ed aie 7,345 20,705 2,750 10,165 
Japan, cleatinn hese: 
A ERNE ee ee Ne oe aelnc cca eS aupat a bacnsenearba auduspuaNaseots 17,500 429° Vv lr 
Netherlands: 
IN OI a ere a eee celusbid dcacne ead 4,257 GAS, eee 
Czechoslovakia: 
(ee) CoN Le Le ae a ea cee eee 1,000 1,483 1,000 1,483 
OORT SITS LA 975,507 $1,510,422 99,969 $201,682 











the Belgian trade in the Netherlands, 


in on 


but have succeeded in selling great quanti- 
ties of cement in certain parts of Belgium 
‘tself. The Germans are also selling more 


cement in Latin America than ever before, 
their principal markets being Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Chile and Peru. 


Great Britain. Great Britain is selling 
comparatively small quantities of cement in 
this hemisphere, but its trade to the Far 
East and Oceania remains firm. At confer- 
ences recently held by the British cement 
industry plans were promulgated toward in- 
creasing its sales abroad, especially in the 
Far East, Africa and Oceania. The latest 
information from Great Britain indicates the 
combination of three large British cement 
manufacturers involving $12,500,000 capital. 


Canada. Canadian sales of cement abroad 
are very irregular. Its principal markets are 
the United States and Newfoundland, also 
the British possessions in Latin America. 
Porto Rico and Cuba, formerly good mar- 
kets for Canadian cement, are now buying 
but little in Canada. 


France. The huge postwar reconstruction 
campaign carried out in France stimulated 
the domestic cement industry. As the recon- 
struction work was nearing completion the 
British coal strike occurred, permitting 
French producers to find a large temporary 
market for their product in Great Britain. 
The best markets of France today are in her 
African possessions, although since the war 
she has steadily increased her sales to Ar- 
gentina. 


Norway before the war sold but little 
cement abroad, 1913 figures give her total 
exports as less than 37,000 bbl. During 1924 
and 1925, however, she exported over 1,000,- 
000 bbl., the United States taking about 50% 
during both years. In South America, Nor- 
way has also greatly increased her sales, 
especially in Argentina, Brazil and Central 
America. 


Denmark. The Danish statistics, especially 
those pertaining to Porto Rico, do not check 
at all with those given by the United States 
Customs. (Porto Rico is a U. S. Customs 
District.) It is felt that a large percentage 
of the balance was really consigned to Porto 


Rico and for some reason was not so re- 
corded. 
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Denmark, even before the war, had ac- 
quired a large cement trade in foreign marts. 
At the present time Brazil, Argentina, Porto 
Rico, Colombia and Venezuela consume large 
quantities of Danish cement. On the whole, 


her Latin-American trade has _ increased 
more than that of any nation’s in the South 
American and Caribbean markets. 


Ash Grove Company to Build 
Cement Plant in Nebraska 


T. SUNDERLAND, president of the 
Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., informs Rock Prop- 
ucts of plans for a large, modern portland 
cement plant at Louisville, Neb., 20 miles 
southwest of Omaha. The Ash Grove com- 
pany at present operates lime plants at Ash 





L. T. Sunderland 


Grove and Galloway, Mo., and a portland 
cement mill at Chanute, Kan. 


According to Mr. Sunderland, this new 
plant will have an initial annual production 
of 750,000 bbl. and an ultimate capacity for 
1,500,000 bbl. annually. It will cost more 
than $2,000,000 and when completed will be 
one of the most modern plants in the in- 
dustry. It will be ready for operation within 
12 or 15 months and will provide employ- 
ment for more than 200 men. 


U. S. EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT—JUNE, 1927 


Percentage 1927 








Fx : 1927 — 1926—_——_ over or under 1926 

“xports—Cement Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
June aa wttevsstteccaseaneeaseeatansacsnsseseneneeseeetenee 69,205 $ 237,281 80,684 $ 248,814 —14% —5% 
RP TOUNCEN Sci Site eds han eee 415,626 1,414,910 471,575 1,400,735 —12% +1% 


TOTAL EXPORTS OF CEMENT FROM OTHER COUNTRIES THAN THE UNITED STATES 
(IN BARRELS OF 376 LB.) 


wate, The following table gives only the total 





Country 1913 1922 
Belgium 5,199,893 4,899,393 
comcla ... 803,706 485,897 
rg ie .... 6,622,957 2,433,449 
Canad Britain - 4,541,333 2,292,540 

— 215,544 401,705 
a.” 2,355,069 1,184,327 
Denmark 36,668 527,703 
mark 1,404,310 1,493,749 

*Ten m 


exports from each country. It is made up of the 


ne detailed tables of exports (showing countries importing) given in the report. 


1923 1924 1925 1926 
5,576,903 6,213,381 7,749,064 8,567,460 
563,088 387,540 6 ree ee 
2,214,198 2,344,099 4,587,666 5,677,377 
3,323,956 4,140,777 3,269,403 3,269,403 
439,799 138,119 928,690 *262,160 
1,671,472 1,991,726 eee 
642,922 1,168,075 RU, eee 
1,936,025 2,081,745 1,552,957 1,940,663 
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The new plant will be owned and oper- 
ated by a Nebraska corporation under the 
name Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement 
Co. of Nebraska, a subsidiary of the Kan- 
sas City company. The parent company 
was founded in 1882 and was first known 
as the Ash Grove White Lime Association, 
being reorganized later under its present 
name. Mr. Sunderland joined the organ- 
ization in 1909 as vice-president and mana- 
ger and its great advancement has been 
achieved under his direction first as mana- 
ger and later as president. 

The properties acquired in the vicinity 
of Louisville include several stone quarries, 
which have been operated many years, and 
additional drilled and prospected stone lands 
containing raw materials sufficient for a 
century of capacity operation of the plant. 

According to Andrew Lundteigen, chief 
chemist and managing engineer, under whose 
supervision the plans and details of the 
Louisville plant have been worked out, the 
deposits acquired by the company near 
Louisville are unusually well adapted to the 
manufacture of a superior quality of port- 
land cement. 


The plant will be built on a site over- 
looking the Platte river at the junction of 
the C. B. & Q. and Missouri Pacific rail- 
roads, offering adequate shipping facilities. 
Actual excavating for the plant will start 
early in August, although the Burlington 
railroad has already started grading for the 
rearrangement of its tracks adjacent to the 
plant site. 

The plans of the Ash Grove company also 
provide for the construction of houses for 
employes. A wooded tract on the heights 
overlooking the Platte river will be laid out 
to conform to the best ideas of modern 
landscaping and comfortable residences will 
be built and a modern water and sewage 
system will be installed. 

Mr. Sunderland went to Omaha in 1887 
and for more than 20 years was associated 
with his brother, J. A. Sunderland, in the 
Omaha Coal, Coke and Lime Co., now 
Sunderland Bros. Co. Twenty years ago he 
entered the portland cement industry and 
since that time it has been his intention to 
establish some day a large, modern cement 
plant in the state of Nebraska. 

Mr. Sunderland is today one of the best 
known manufacturers in the cement industry 
and for years has been a leader in improv- 
ing the quality of portland cement and the 
methods by which it is manufactured. In 
1921 he served as president of the Portland 
Cement Association and was re-elected for 
a second term in 1922. It was under his 
administration that the present national pub- 
licity activities of the association were con- 
ceived and inaugurated, and that the General 
Educational Bureau for the education of the 
public on portland cement and its uses was 
organized. He retired from the presidency 
in 1922 to devote his attention to his own 
organization, but still maintains an active 
interest in the work of the association and 
the industry as a whole. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





Car Loadings of Sand and 
Gravel, Stone and Lime- 
stone Flux 


i een following are the weekly car load- 
ings of sand and gravel, crushed stone 
and limestone flux (by railroad districts), 
as reported by the Car Service Division, 
American Railway Association, Washington, 
DK: 
CAR LOADINGS pd SAND, GRAVEL, 
STONE AND LIMESTONE FLUX 


Sand, Gravel 
and Stone 
Week ended 


Limestone Flux 
Week ended 








District July 2 July 9 July 2 July 9 
Eastern ............ 4,194 3,152 15,308 13,873 
Allegheny ......... 3,912 2,814 12,760 10,684 
Pocahontas ...... 772 626 1,545 1152 
Southern .......... 598 546 13,143 12,725 
Northwestern.... 1,549 1,217 10,987 8,303 
Central West’rn 494 368 12,734 10,068 
Southwestern.... 354 250 6,500 6,184 

Wotals 224. IRs:  BO73 72,977 62,989 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, BY 
DISTRICTS, 1926 AND 1927 


Sand, Gravel 


Limestone Flux and Stone 





1926 1927 1926 1927 

Period to Date Period to Date 
District July 10 July9 July 10 July 9 
Fastern <.:......... 84,429 84,963 199,121 210,549 
Allegheny ...100,009 95,195 161,230 180,709 
Pocahontas ...... 12,166 11,984 20,934 20,936 
Southern ......... 18,233 14,855 311,801 313,276 
Northwestern.... 35,316 36,506 136,108 155,932 
Central West’rn 12,891 13,458 220,854 225,690 
Southwestern... 7,102 8,431 133,477 140,496 
Total:........-- 270.146 265,392 1,183,525 1,247,588 


Comparative Total Loadings 
1926 and 1927 


1926 1927 
Limestone flux.......... 270,146 265,392 
Sand, stone, gravel..1,183,525 1,247,588 


Proposed Changes in Rates 
HE following are the latest proposed 


changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning July 31: 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


12619. Gravel, from Suecess, Ark., to Memphis, 
Tenn. To establish a rate of $1 per ton of 2000 
Ib. on gravel, carloads, minimum weight 80,000 Ib., 
ry if marked capacity of car is less than 80,000 
lb. marked capacity will govern, from Success, 
Ark., to Memphis, Tenn. There is a prospective 
movement of gravel from Success, Ark., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., providing satisfactory rate can be 
established which will enable shippers at Success, 


Ark., to compete with shippérs at Amory, Miss. 
12651. Crushed stone, trom points in Texas to 
points in Oklahoma. To establish the following 


rates in cents per 100 lb. on crushed stone, car- 

loads, minimum weight marked capacity otf car, 

from Morris Spur and Lone Star Spur, Tex., to 
points in Oklahoma shown below: 

From From 

From Lone 

Morris Star 


From Lone 
Morris Star 
Spur, Spur, 


Tex. Tex. 
Rush Spring..110 110 
Agawam ........ 110 110 


Ninnekah  ...... 15 115 








Addington .... 90 90 Pocasset ........ 125 125 
Comanche .... 95 95. Minco. ...........1 225 125 
Beckett 95 Union City....133 133 
Duncan .... 100 =EI Reno.......... 133 133 
Marlow 105 





The current rates were based on the Texas 
Single Line Scale. Shippers call attention to the 
recent reductions in the Texas Scale and_ request 
that same reductions be made in the rates involved 
herein. 


12739. Crushed stone, from St. Louis, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill., to Tulsa, Okla. To establish propor- 
tional rate of 12%c, minimum weight 90% of 
marked capacity of car, plus lle minimum weight 
marked capacity of car from Chicago, Ill., and 10c 
minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of car 
plus lle minimum weight marked capacity of car 
from St. Louis, Mo., on crushed stone, carloads, 
from Tulsa, Okla. The above rates are based on 
Argentine, Kan., combinatian, and as these rates 
are used in constructing through rates on move- 
ment from points in Vermont, and in order for 
other carriers to participate, it is necessary that 
they be published as through rates. 


12772. Sand- and gravel, from St. Clair, Mo., 
to East St.- Louis, ‘Ill.:. Tosestablish rate of 97c 
per ton of 2000, rate to apply only to industries, 
team track and connections of the Terminal R. 
Association of St. Louis, East St. Louis Connect- 
ing Ry. and St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge Ry., 
located within the East St. Louis, IIl., switching 
district and on traffic destined beyond, on sand 
(except silica sand) and gravel, also crushed 
gravel, carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, but not less than 60,000 Ib., except 
when car is loaded to full visible or space carry- 
ing capacity, in which event actual weight will 
govern, from St. Clair, Mo., ‘to Bast St: Louis 
and Granite City, Ill The proposed rate, it is 
stated, is based 20c per net ton over the present 
rate from Pacific, Mo. It is claimed it is reason- 
able. and St. Clair, Mo., is only 18 miles more 
distant than Pacific, Mo. 


12775. Crushed stone, from Ironton, Mo., to 
points in Missouri. To establish the following 
distance scale of rates on asphalt coated crushed 
stone, carloads, minimum weight 90% oi marked 
capacity of car, except that when actual weight 
of shipment loaded to full visible capacity of car 
is less than 90% of marked capacity of car ihe 
actual weight will be the minimum weight. In no 
case shall the minimum weight be less than 40, 000 
lb. from Ironton, Mo., to points in Missouri, for 
intrastate application, 








Single Joint 

Line Line 

For distance of— Proposed Proposed 
20: miles and under. ........-.....:......... 70 90 
30 miles and over 20.................... 75 95 
40 miles and over 30..... Sateesdeee 80 100 
50 miles and over 40.........0.....0.... 85 105 
60 miles and over 50... 110 
70 miles and over 60. de Fi 
80 miles and over 70............ 120 
90 miles and over 80 125 
100 miles and over 90. 130 
110 miles and over 100.................... 115 135 
120 miles and over 110.................... 120 140 
130 miles and over 120 Je ee 145 
140 miles and over 130.................... 130 150 
150 miles and over 140 ....0..0.000.0..... 135 155 
160 miles and over 150.........0...0...... 140 160 
170 miles and over 160.................... 144 164 
180 miles and over 170.................... 148 168 
190. miles: and. over. 180.000.202.000... 152 W72 
200 miles and over 190 176 
210 miles and over 200..... 180 
220 miles and over 210...... 184 
230 miles and over 220.................... 188 
240 miles and over 230.... 191 
250 miles and over 240 194 
260 miles and over 250..... 197 
270 miles and over 260.................... 180 200 


Chickasha ....120 126 





—— Joint 
ane } 
For distance of— Proposed rages 
280 miles and over 27 183 203 
290 miles and over 186 206 
300 miles and over 2 189 209 
310 miles and over 3 192 212 
320 miles and over 195 15 
330 miles and over 198 218 
340 miles and over 201 221 
350 miles and over 204 224 
360 miles and over 3 207 227 
370 miles and over 210 230 
380 miles and over 213 233 
390 miles and over eee Te 236 
400 miles and over 390..........0......... 217 237 
WEE AOD SIRS ooo Sien coger POO 240 


It is stated that a new plant is opening at 
Tronton, Mo., and it is felt that the shipper at 
this point is entitled to the same scale of rates as 
published from Webb City and Dodson, Mo. 


12784. Sand, from points in Oklahoma to points 
in Arkansas. To establish a rate of 9c per 100 
Ib. on sand, carloads, minimum weight 90% of 
marked capacity of car, from Tulsa and Sand 
Springs, Okla., to Rogers and Bentonville, Ark. 
Account of the geographical location of Tulsa and 
Sand Springs, Okla., and mileage involved on ship- 
ments destined Gogers and Bentonville, Ark., it is 
felt that rates from the latter points should not 
exceed the present Kansas City, Mo., rate to same 
destinations. 


12789. Crushed stone, from Stringtown, Okla., to 
St. Louis, Mo. To establish a rate of 18c per 100 
Ib. on asphalt coated crushed stone, carloads, mini- 
mum weight marked capacity of car, but not less 
than 50,000 Ib., from Stringtown, Okla., to St. 
Louis, Mo. At present time there are no published 
through commodity rates on asphalt coated crushed 
stone from Stringtown, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo., 
the best basis applicable being the Class “D” rate 
of 67c per 100 lb., which shippers contend is too 
high to move the traffic. 


12790. Sand, from Shirk, Okla., to points in 
Missouri. To establish a rate of 10%c per 100 
Ib. on sand, carloads, minimum weight 90% of 
marked capacity of car, from Shirk, Okla., to 
Wheaton and Ridgley, Mo. The present rates on 
sand from Shirk, Okla., to Ridgley and Wheaton, 
Mo., are, it is stated, too high in comparison with 
a 10%c rate from Kansas City, Mo., to same 
destinations as per S. W. L. Tariff 114C, it is 
therefore the desire of proponent to establish the 
Kansas City, Mo., rate of 10%c per 100 Ib. 


12798. Crushed stone, from Marquette, Mo.. 
to points in Tennessee and Mississippi. To estab- 
lish the following rates in cents per ton of 2000 lb. 
on crushed stone, carloads, minimum weight 90% 
of marked capacity of car, from Marquette, Mo.. 
to points shown below. (A) in Tennessee. (B) 
in Mississippi: 





(A) Rate 
Rate Holly Springs ...... . 138 
Memphis ................ 138 Pott’s Camp...........- 150 
BENCVBE <...5.<0..-2c.c00 138 Wier, «2.22... 150 
OPSVENE .....:<csc0ccccte0 138 OU ee nates 
Gapeville: -.....0.6.0.5.<.: 138 Hickory Flat 
> Myrtle ........... 
Mineral Wells........ 138 Glenfield ......... 
Olive Branch ........ 138 New Albany 
LS ree 138 Wallerville . 2 
BN ose secon a csese, Blue Springs ........-- 150 
Victoria ................. 138  Shemman Joe 
Red Banks ............:. 138 Belden a0 
pO ene eee 138 ‘Tupel ............+ 


It is desired to establish rates from Marquette, 
Mo., based the same existing difference over Mem- 
phis. as currently applicable from Sloan, Ark., to 
the same destinations. 


12801. Crushed stone, from Iron Mountain, 
Mo., to points in Missouri. To establish the fol- 
lowing distance scale of rates in cents per ton of 
2000 Ib. on asphalt coated crushed stone, carloads. 


Minimum weight—90% of marked capacity of 
car, except that when actual weight of shipment 
loaded to full visible capacity of car, is less than 
90% of marked capacity of car, the actual weight 
will be the minimum weight. In no case shal the 
minimum weight be less than 40,000 Ib., from 
Tron Mountain, Mo., to points in Missouri for 
intrastate application. 


Single Toint 
For distance of— Line Line 
20 miles and undet......... eas 90 
30 miles and over 20..............-.-- 75 95 
40 miles and over 30............. 80 100 
50 miles and over 40................ 85 103 


60 miles and over 50.................--- 90 110 
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230 miles 
240 miles 
250 miles 
260 miles 
270 miles 
289 miles 
2900 miles 


300 miles 
310 miles 
320 miles 
330 miles 
340 miles 


350 miles 
360 miles 
370 miles 
380 miles 
390 miles 
400 miles 
Over 400 


For «is 
70 miles 
g) mile 
90 mile 
100 mile 
110 miles 
120 mile 
130 miles 
140 miles 
150 miles a 
160 miles 
170 miles 
180 miles 
190 miles 
200 miles a 
210 miles 
220 miles 





ince Of— 


ind over 


and over 70.... 


and over §80............-------- 
and over 90..... 


ind over 100. 
nd over 110. 
und over 120 
ind over 130.... 


nd over 140 


ind over 150... 


ind over 160.... 
and over 170.... 


and over 180........ 
nd over 190.. 


and over 200.... 
ind over 210. 
and over 220.. 
and over 230 
and over 240.... 
and over 250.... 


and over 260..... 
and over 270.......... 
and over 280........... 
Rd OVEP 2U0.~....<...-...: 
and over 300................ 
and over 310................ 


and over 320.. 


and over 330............. 
and OVeF 340......:......... 
and over 350........ 


and over 360.... 


and over 3 
and over 380...............- 
and over ; 


OE oan ess 


The proposed rates, it 


efiect at the present time from Webb City, 
the Missouri 

4233 dated April 
, which were also voluntarily published from 
to points in Missouri. 


which 


1925, 


Dods 


were 


; eae, 


prescribed 
Service Commission in 


by 
Case No. 


Single Joint 
Line Line 
; 95 115 
100 120 
105 125 
110 130 
115 135 
120 140 
125 145 
130 150 
135 155 
140 160 
... 144 164 
ee ey 168 
152 172 
156 176 
160 180 
164 184 
168 188 
ne 171 191 
174 194 
er 177 197 
pean anes 180 200 
183 203 
186 206 
189 209 
192 212 
195 215 
iskdetasasidons 198 218 
201 221 
204 224 
207 227 
RY 230 
a eeireree 1 233 
216 236 
ose 217 237 
. . 220 240 
is ‘stated, are those in 


Mo., 
Public 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


16115 
10119. 


engine, 


filter, 


fire or 


furnace, 


To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
foundry, 


glass, 


grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 


gravel, carloads, Ginger Hill and Rupel, 
Boone Grove, Hurburt, 
Winfield and Crown Point, 


Wilders, 


Kouts, 


Ind., to 
Palmer, 


Ind., rate of 92c, and 


to Griffith and Highlands, Ind., 95c per net ton. 
Route—Via N. Y. C. R 

and Erie R. R. 
_ 16118, 
in open 


Byers and Jackson, O. (B. & O. R 


115 


1612 
engine, 


top 


cars, 


Present rates, 


carlo 


5e and 125c per net ton, 
rate. 340¢ 


per net ton. 


RK. North Judson, 
6th class. 

To establish on crushed stone, in bulk, 
Centerville, O., to 


ads, 


respectively. 


Ind., 


), rates of 
Present 


To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
ilter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
silica) 
to Goshen, 


and 


rate of 80c per net ton. 


ing or polishing, loam, molding or 
gravel, carloads, Wolcottville, Ind., 
me (Nh. ¥. © RR ys, 

Present rate, 82c per net ton. 


16122. To establish on sand and gravel, sine, 


Fair Oaks, 


Tate 


©. 


to Salesville and Quaker City, 
80c, and to Barnesville, 


O., 90c per a 


ton. Present rate, 90c to Salesville and Quaker 
City, O., to 100e per net ton to Barnesville, O. 





16126. To establish on crushed stone, c¢arloads, 
White Sulphur, O., to following stations on the 
7 & O. R. . Shawnee, Toboso, Nashport, 
gn Valley, Dillon and Zanesville, O., rate 
of 90c per net ton. Present rate, 100c per net ton. 
16130. To establish Py eg ie on crushed 
stone, carloads, White Sulphur, to stations on 
pa & O. a‘ be _ (per net Mace From White 
oe o cc. .-& St. LD), to B.& O.R.R 
JOINTS In hio: 
res Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
Bu, a $1.40 $1.10 Cambridge $1.40 1.10 
—— - 1.40 1.10 Lore City... 1.40 1.20 
New ale .... 1.40 1.10 Quaker City 1.40 1.20 
c W C nerd 1.40 1.10 Media ......... 1.40 1.20 
assell 1.40 1.10 Barnesville... 1.40 1.20 
woo lo establish on sand, viz. Blast, core. 
a ne, —_ fire or furnace, ‘Saaliine. glass, grind- 
grave, Fg loam, molding or silica, and 
stavel, Polk, Penn., to Charleroi, gn rate of 
227¢ per net ton, Present rate, 16% 
Peg Pi establish on gravel and sand, other 
rn hg core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
rae Y,. pl ass, grinding or polishing, loam, mold- 
Balen ica, om gravel, carloads, from Ambridge. 
Grindct ing om and Rochester, Penn., to end of 
gg ranch, end of Keister branch, Bute, 
Rate mm Rate of 135c to ‘Crucible, Penn. 


To 


End 


End of Kej 
{ “rucible, 


(1) 


Ambr 


ige, 


, (1) 
f Grinc \istone B., Penn...16 17 
ter Br. Penn... 16 17 





Penn., 


(2) 


present rate. 


per ton of 2000 lb. Present rates: 
———From— 





(3) (4) 
17 


17 17 
17 17 
17 17 
17 17 


(2) Baden, 





Rock Products 


Penn., present rate. (3) Freedom, Penn., present 

rate. (4) Rochester, Penn., present rate. 
16158. To establish on sand (except blast, 

engine, filter, fire or furnace, 





core, 
foundry, glass, grind- 


ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 
gravel, Toledo, Ohio, to Cadillac, Mich., rate of 
200c per net ton. Present rate, 210c per net ton. 

16185. To establish on gravel and sand, other 
than blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, mold- 
ing or silica, carloads, to Berlin, Penn., from 


Ambridge, Baden, Freedom, Rochester and South 


Heights, Penn., rate of 180c per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Present rate: 

From— Baden .2214* 
Ambridge ........ .22%* Freedom ......... .224%4* 
So. Heights...... 2.007 Rochester ...... _  .2214* 





*In cents per 100 Ib. 
*Per ton of 2000 Ib. 


16186. To establish on sand, blast, core, engine, 


filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or 
polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, West 
Penn., to Glenshaw, Penn. (via 


Ellwood Junction, 
P. New Castle Junction and B. & O.), 
rate of 126c per ton of 2000 lb. Present rate, 
15le per ton of 2000 Ib. 

16187. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Spore, Ohio, to Guysville, Ohio, rate of 135c per 
net ton. Present rate, 18%c. 

16191. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Findlay, Ohio, to McComb, Ohio, rate of 50c per 
net ton. Present rate, 60c per net ton. 

16197. To establish a rate of 85c per net ton 
on crushed stone and unburnt agricultural lime- 
stone (in bulk, in open top cars), carloads, Belle- 
wood, LaGrange, McCook and Thornton, IIl., to 
Haskells, Ind. Present rate, 95c per net ton. 

16199. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
St. Paul, Ind., to Indiana points rates as shown 
in Exhibit “BR? attached. Present rates, as shown 
in Exhibit ““B” attached. 


Exhibit “B” 
Crushed stone—Rates per net ton. From St. 
Paul, Ind. To B. & O. R. R. stations in Indiana: 
Pres. Prop. Pres. —_ 
Oakdale ...... $1.07 $0.90 a 
Butlerville .. 1.07 .90 Medora: ......... ...... 98 
Nebraska .... 1.07 .90 Sparksville.. 1.00 
Holton .... 11:07 .90 Fe. Hither... ...... 1.00 
Dabney* ...... 1.07 .95 Riverdale .... ...... 1.05 
Osgood ........ 1 ES | ae Mitchell ...... ...... 1.05 
Delaware .... 1.15  .95 Lovett ...... 95  .90 
Pierceville .. 1.15 95 Commiskey.. .95 .90 
i aoe 1.15 95 i. as . 95 .90 
Moores. Hill 1.15 95 Deputy ........  .95 .90 
Cold*Springs 1.15 .95 Blocher ...... .95 .90 
Dillsboro .....1.17. 1.00 Lexington . ...... .90 
Cochram .... 4.:..” 1,00 EME sieodksacs Suess 
AGHORE cc:3 ot. 1.00 Marysville ..“ ....... .95 
Lawrenceb’g  ...... 1.00 Otuco ..... ge. 
Hayden ... 1.04 90 Charlestown ...... 1.00 
Fleming ...... 1.04 70 6G «8... 1.05 
Seymour . 1.04 90 New Albany ie 1.05 
Shields ..... oo raeks 90 Jeffersonville ..... 1.18 
Brownstown ...... .95 Louisville .. ...... 1.18 
*Tllinois, Kentucky. 
16200. To establish on coq stone, Paul, 
Ind., to stations on the C. C a2 St. Lk. Kym 


Indiana rates as follows per a ton: 


Pres. Prop. New Point...... 70 )=—65 
Cents Cents Batesville ..... 75 70 
Adamsburg.. 69 60 a 76 70 


Greensburg .. 69 60 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
35220. Gravel, from Camden, Tenn., to M. & 
O. R. R. stations in Tennessee. In lieu of 113c 


rate, it is proposed to establish intrastate rate of 
97c per net ton on gravel, carloads (not subject 
to Rule 34 of Southern Classification), minimum 
weight as shown in Item 425 of N. coo L 
Ry. I.-C. C. 3065A, from Camden, Tenn., to M. 
& O. R. R. stations, viz.: Trenton, Dyer, Ruther- 
ford, Kenton, Crockett, Rives, Bethel Springs, 
Selmer, Ramer and Guys, Tenn. 

35310. Sand and gravel, from Western Ry. of 
Alabama sand and gravel pits to southeastern 
points. It is proposed to revise the rates on sand 
and gravel, carloads, from Montgomery, Ala., to 
La Grange, Ga., and —. rates found reason- 
able by the commission in I. C. Docket 13365, 
and to increase rates from Ww. estern Ry. of Ala- 
bama pits necessary to establish rate to La Crange 
of 110c per net ton. Statement of the proposed 
rates will be furnished upon request. 

35108. Sand, gravel, chert, slag, etc., from, to 
and between points on Clinchfield R. R. It is 
proposed to revise the present rates on sand, 
gravel, chert, slag, crushed stone, rubble stone 
and broken stone, including ballast, from, to and 
between points on the Clinchfield R. R., also be- 
tween points on this line, on the one hand, and 
points on other trunk. lines in southern territory 
that concur on basis of the scale prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
175 

35128. Sand and gravel, 
to Norfleet, Fla. Lowest 


from Georgetown, Ga., 
combination now ap- 
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plies. Proposed rate on sand and gravel, in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 90% 
of marked capacity of car, except when cars are 
loaded to their visible capacity actual weight 
will govern—from Georgetown, Ga., to Norfleet. 
Fla., 174c per net ton, made on basis of carriers’ 
proposed Alabama-Georgia scale, less 10% for 
application over trunk and short lines. 

35160. Sand and gravel, from Gadsden, Ala., 
Ocoee, Tenn. Present rate, 340c per net ton. 
Proposed rate on sand and gravel, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 
except when cars are loaded to their visible ca- 
pacity actual weight will govern, from Gadsden, 
Ala., to Ocoee, Tenn., 158c per net ton. 

35166. Stone, marble or slate, broken or crushed, 


from Concord, Tenn., to Central Freight Associa- 
tion points. In lieu of lowest combination rates, it 
is proposed to establish the following through 


rates on stone, marble or slate, broken or crushed, 


carloads, minimum weight capacity of car, from 
Concord, Tenn. (in cents per net ton): Akron, 
O., 416; Detroit, Mich., 428; Erie, Penn., 517; 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 454; Indianapolis, Ind., 340; 
Niagara Falls, N. aa 517; Springfield, O., 328; 
Terre Haute, Ind., 452; Wheeling, W. Va., 428; 
Zanesville, O., 378. 

35180. Stone, broken, crushed, etc., from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to Louisville, Ky. Class “A” rate of 
23%c now applies. Proposed rate on stone, broken, 
crushed, rubble and ballast, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, excep 
when cars are loaded to their visible capacity ac 
tual weight shall govern, from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Louisville, Ky., 8c per 100 Ib. Same as results 
from the use of the L. & N. R. R.’s crushed stone 
scale for the distance of 187 miles. 

35186. Sand, gravel, chert, etc., to, 
between stations on the M. & O. R. R. 
posed to revise the present rates on sand, gravel, 
chert, slag, crushed stone, rubble stone and broken 
stone, carloads, between all points on the M. & O. 

. R. in southern territory, locally and jointly, on 
basis of the scale prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Docket 17517, and cases 
decided therewith, and from points of production 
in Illinois to destinations in southern territory, 
made differently over the 17517 scale rates from the 
border points of destination. 

35206. Stone, crushed, from Rostoco, Alco, 
Miles, Pembroke, Ripplemead, Klotz and Longcor, 
Va., to stations on the Columbia Branch of the 


from and 
It is pro- 


N. S. R. R. Present rate, 245c per net ton. Pro- 
posed rate on stone, crushed, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 


when cars are loaded to their visible capacity, ac- 
tual weight will govern, from the origins men- 
tioned to: Blount, Chesson, Beasley, Basnight, 
Buck, Hasley, Scuppernong, Creswell, Woodley, 
Travis and Columbia, N. C., 205c per net ton. 
Made with relation to the rate of 200c per ton to 
main line points, viz.: Markham and Swain, N. C.. j 
and 203c to points on the Belhaven Branch, viz. 

Pantego and Belhaven, N. C 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


12704. Stone, broken or crushed, carloads, mini- 
mum weight in bulk, in gondola or other open top 
cars, minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of 
car, except when cars are loaded to cubical or 
visible capacity actual weight will apply, from 
Branford (Pine Orchard Quarry), Conn., to West 
Boylston, Mass., $1.70 per ton of 2000 Ib., via 
Worcester, Mass. Reason—To provide a rate same 
as the combination of locals. 

12713. Sand, building, common or run of bank, 
carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked capacity 


of car, from Avon, Conn., to N. Y. N. H. & H 
R. R. stations, same rates proposed for same dis- 
tances as now published in N. Y. N. H. & H. 


R. R., I. C. C. No. F2795, on page 394, from New 
Haven, Conn., Walpole, Mass., etc. Reason—Tc 
meet competitive conditions and provide the ship- 
pers at Avon, Conn., with rates which will permit 
of an appreciable movement of the Avon sand by 
rail. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


4090A. Stone, crushed, carloads (rates per net 
ton), to Illinois points: 
From Hannibal, Mo. From Quincy. IIl. 

To— Pres. Prop. To— Pres. Prop. 
Decatur . 250 101 Decatur ..... 88 101 
Wycles 250 101 Wycles ........ 88 101 
Harristown .. 250 101 Harristown.. 88 101 
Riverton ..... 250 101 Riverton ...... 88 101 

4104. Crushed stone, carloads, from Krause, 
Stolle and Falling Springs, Ill., to Glen Carbon. 


Mont., Alhambra, Mt. Olive and Litchfield, Ill., 
ve. Cy. Present rate, 86c per ton of 
2000 lb.; proposed, 73c per ton of 2000 Ib. 

4052. Sand and gravel, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of the marked capacity of car, ex- 
cept when car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity actual weight will apply, but not less 
than 45.000 Ib., from Shawneetown, Ill. (rates 
in cents per ton of 2000 Ib.), to Illinois points: 

To— Pres. Prop. To— Pres. Prop. 
Eldorado ...... 101 88 Ledford ........ 101 8&8 
Harrisburg.... 101 88 Carrier Mills 101 8s 
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New English Cement Companies 


CCORDING to the (English) Quarry 
and Surveyors and Contractors Journal, 
two new portland cement operations will 
shortly be producing in England. One, at 
Hope, in the Peak district, Derbyshire, is to 
be established by G. and T. Earle, the well- 
known cement manufacturers of Hull. The 
other is that of a new company, Portland 
Cement and Lime Products, Ltd. This com- 
pany will manufacture lime and road mate- 
rials in addition to cement. The company is 
said to be a very strong one and the directors 
names are those of men well known in finan- 
cial circles and in the cement industry. 


Canadian Highway Construction 
in 1926 


URING 1926 a total of $45,563,000 

Was spent on construction and main- 
tenance of all provincial highways in 
Canada, according to computations made 
by A. W. Campbell, Dominion highway 
commissioner. Of this total $29,585,000 
was spent on construction and the bal- 
ance, $15,978,000, on maintenance of high- 
ways already constructed. The total 
mileage of roads involved in this aggre- 
gate expenditure was 46,824. 

Older Ontario led with a total outlay 
of $21,170,000, of which $14,020,000 was 
on construction and $7,150,000 on mainte- 
nance, the total mileage involved being 
15,861. Northern Ontario spent a total of 
$4,000,000, of which $2,400,000 was on 
construction, and the remainder on main- 
tenance, the total mileage of roads being 
Quebec was next with a total of 
$6,170,000, of which $4,170,000 was spent 
on construction, and $2,000,000 on main- 
tenance, the total mileage being 3858. 

The other provinces’ expenditures were 
divided as follows: Nova Scotia, $1,900,- 
000, of which $300,000 was on construc- 
tion, mileage 13,000; Saskatchewan, $3,- 
925,000, of which $2,000,000 was for con- 
struction of rural roads, and $1,775,000 for 
construction of main market roads, total 
mileage 2400; British Columbia, $3,478,- 
000, of which $2,000,000 was spent on con- 
struction, total mileage involved 4000; 
Alberta, $2,140,000, of which $1,970,000 
Was spent on construction, total mileage 
1928; New Brunswick, $1,450,000, of 
which $900,000 was spent on construc- 
tion, total mileage 1725; Manitoba, $1,100,- 
000, of which $950,000 was on construc- 
tion, total mileage 800; Prince Edward 
Island, $230,000, of which $100,000 was 
on construction, total mileage 700. 

The total! mileage of highways con- 
structed in Canada in 1926 was 5788 and 
the largest mileage in any province was 
New Brunswick, with 850, northern On- 
tario with 823, Quebec with 718, Mani- 
toba with 665, Alberta with 652, of 
which 273 was colonization roads; Sas- 
katchewan with 480, British 


Columbia 


Rock Products 


with 303, Nova Scotia with 252 and Prince 
Edward Island with 30 miles. 


Of Quebec’s ‘total mileage constructed 
last year, 568 was gravel road, 100 was 
improved earth road, 25 waterbound mac- 
adam and 25 sand clay. 

Of Ontario’s road construction, 525 was 
gravel, 124 waterbound macadam, 73 bit- 
uminous macadam, 42 asphalt concrete 
and 94 cement concrete. Outside of On- 
tario and Quebec the preponderance of 
road construction was improved earth and 
gravel roads. 








Dr. Fink to Head Research of 
Chicago Chemical Co. 


R. G. J. FINK, who has been in charge 
of research work for the National 
Lime Association, at its Washington office, 





Dr. G. J. Fink 


has. been appointed head of the research 
department of the Chicago Chemical Co. 

This company specializes in water treat- 
ment’ and water treatment chemicals and 
has a large chemical and industrial labora- 
tory at -its plant at Clearing, Ill., a suburb 
of Chicago. Dr. Fink’s long experience 
with work similar to that carried on by 
this company should fit him peculiarly for 
the extensive research program which the 
company plans. 


Plasterers’ Strike Averted 


STRIKE of plasterers in New York 

City, which would have put about 20,000 
of them out of work and seriously affected 
building, has been averted by the efforts of 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. According to New 
York papers, the trouble grew out of one 
of the senseless union disputes between plas- 
terers and cement masons affiliated with the 
bricklayers’ organization. 
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Florida Portland Almost Ready 


=. Florida Portland Cement Co,’s plant 

at Hooker’s Point, Fla., is almost ready 
to begin production, according to an article 
in the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, which est. 
mates the electrical work 90% complete, the 
kilns ready to line, the 800-ft. clay rock and 
coal storage about ready, and work pro- 
gressing rapidly in other parts. 

At the quarry, the same paper says, $200, 
000 have been spent. A railroad to the plant, 
4% miles long, has been constructed and 
two cars of dynamite have been used in de- 
veloping a long face 30 ft. high. 


Does Not Pay to Grind Rock 
Phosphate Too Fine 


XPERIMENTS on commercial Tennes- 

see raw rock phosphate fertilizer, made 
at the Indiana Experiment Station, tend to 
show that it does not pay to grind raw rock 
phosphate too fine. Reground material was 
only 7.7% more effective. The finest mate- 
rial that could be separated mechanically 
was only 10% more effective than the com- 
mercial phosphate. The report (noted in the 
Experiment Station Records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) is printed in the Jour- 
nal of American Society of Agronomy, 18 
(1926), No. 12, pp. 1103-1107. 


North Carolina Feldspar 


OR 1926, the North Carolina production 

of feldspar amounted to about 44% of 
the total of the United States, with Maine 
coming second with 16%. In 19235, the pro- 
duction was 76,806 tons, valued at $496,563, 
or an increase of 18% in volume and 21% 
in value. The average price per ton in 1926 
increased by 5% over 1925. The price per 
ton was $6.21 in 1925 and in 1926 was $6.59. 

The ground material showed an increase 
of 6% in quantity and 5% in total value, the 
average price of the domestic material in 
1925 was $16.93 and in 1926 was $16.29. 
The decrease in price is assigned by those 
who have been following the market to the 
keen competition among the dealers. 

As a result of this competition the aver- 
age price of the North Carolina spar is 
$6.59; the Maine spar, $9.07, and the New 
Hampshire spar, $8.66. In spite of the fact 
that the North Carolina spar was sold at 
$2 to $3 cheaper per ton than others, it 's 
considered the standard by the consumers.— 
Natural Resources. 





Moffat Tunnel Rock 


HE excavation of the Moffat tunnel 

(Colorado) is stated to be about 9% 
complete, according to a July report. It 1s 
a conservative estimate that when completed 
there will have been taken out 1,000,000 yd. 
of rock. This will not be wasted, as it may 
be crushed and used for ballast along the 
railroad right of way. 
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Success in Products 


White Stone Co., Memphis, Tenn., 


Built to Big Business in Four Years 


HE development and growth of the 

White Stone Co., Inc., of Memphis, 
Tenn., illustrates how swiftly success may 
come in the cement products industry to 
one who has the intelligence to compre- 
hend its possibilities and the perseverance 
to follow them through. E. L. White, 
who is not only the president and man- 
ager, but by far the largest owner of the 
business, found himself four years ago 
with only $96 cash capital. He had been 
badly hurt financially by the fall in the 
prices of agricultural land, as so many 
were at that time. But among his assets 
he could count some knowledge of con- 
crete, a good education and a well devel- 
oped taste for beautiful things. And he 
had a firm belief that the making of con- 
crete products offered an excellent field 
for the man who wanted to go into 
business. 

His first investment was an iron wash 
pot which he sawed in three pieces to 
make a mold. With this and some bits of 
lumber he began molding garden vases, 
no two alike, and he sold $2500 worth of 
them the first year. He added sun-dials 
and some other ornaments to his line and 
Was just getting well established in their 



























Office of White Stone Co. 


sales when the big chance came to him. 

This chance was due to the decision of 
the city fathers to repair the public library 
and build an addition. The library is a 
fine looking building with an exterior of 
red sandstone which was brought to Mem- 
phis from an eastern state. Some of it 
had shelled rather badly under the in- 
fluence of 30 years of weathering. Stones 
which had to be replaced had to be 
matched in color, and the new addition 
of course had to match the old both in 
color and style of construction. 


Mr. White went before the board in 
charge of the work and showed them that 
he could match the color and texture of 
the old building stone with an artificial 
stone of concrete. In fact, he could match 
it more nearly than they would be likely 
to match it from any quarried stone. He 
had a hard fight to establish his point. 
One of the architects was particularly 
opposed to concrete on the ground that 
it was an “architectural lie.” Mr. White 
asked him what he called the turned 
wooden pillars, intended to represent mar- 
ble, on a residence which he (the archi- 
tect) was then building. The architect’s 
objection was withdrawn. 





End of curing rooms 





E. L. White and one of his sun-dials 


For this job Mr. 
method 


White invented a 
which would give an actual 
broken stone face, like that of a stone 
taken from a quarry. He first filled the 
mold with a backing of ordinary con- 
crete. Then he put in a layer of red 
concrete made to match the sandstone in 
color and texture. When the concrete had 
hardened he broke through the red layer, 
leaving a face which was the same as that 
a rough block of sandstone would have. 
To bring the break in the right place he 


ran a V-shaped strip around the inside 
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mold, thus 


of the 


forming a plane of 


weakness where the break would come. 
A chisel and a hammer split the block 
easily on this plane. 


The 


building was made of what are 
called “random ashlars,” meaning that 
the stones are of different widths and 


Mr. White 


made molds for ashlars of various widths, 


not evenly spaced in the wall. 


from 3 in. to 12 in., and cast a whole line 
All the work 
near the 
When this job was completed Mr. White 
found that he had made his reputation as 


of these at one time. was 


done in a basement library. 


a products man and he began to build 
up the business which is now one of the 
largest in its line in Tennessee. 

The business is divided into two parts, 
the making of architectural 
ornaments and garden furniture, and the 
making of concrete tile for straight con- 
struction work. It is all housed in a very 


trimstone, 





Trimstone mixing department 





Tamping the mix in plaster molds 


Products 








unfaced concrete tile 
trimmed with white. The building stands 
behind his residence, which is in one of 
the good residential quarters of the city, 
and it does not look out of place among 
the fine homes. There are neat grounds 
with flower beds and shade trees all 
around it, and the necessary but un- 
sightly piles of molds and the like, which 
might offend, are screened so that they 
cannot be seen from the street. His home 
is a handsome one made of his own tile 
and finished with Oriental stucco inside 
and out. It is in the Spanish style with 
twisted Moorish columns were 
made at the plant. 


The tile 


neat building of 


which 


department contains two An- 


chor “Hightest” tile machine, a Blystone 
mixer and a Kent continuous mixer. They 
are in a room 70x125 ft. and arranged in 
a way that is more or less standard. Ag- 
gregate is bought from regular dealers. 










Trimstone cast in gang molds 


Wolf river sand and pea gravel and fine 
sizes of crushed limestone are used. The 
latter is the preferred aggregate for mak- 
ing trimstone and the like. The aggregate 
is stored in bins in a long shed, 20x1235 it 
This shed is beside the railroad sidetrack 
that serves the plant, and cars are un- 
loaded by being set at the bin into which 
the contents are to go, so that the aggre- 
gate can be easily shoveled over by hand. 

The casting of trimstone and_ orna- 
ments is done in a room 100x105 ft. with 
a concrete floor and plenty of height for 
handling large pieces. It is well lighted 
and ventilated. At one end are the two 
'4-yd. Jaeger mixers in which the con- 
crete is mixed for pouring. Both dry- 
tamp and wet mixes are used on this 
class of work, and sometimes a combi- 
nation of the two. The dry-tamp mix 
gives a smoother face and the wet-tamp 
mix gives greater strength and uniform- 
ity, SO some pieces are made with a dry- 
tamp face and a backing of wet mix. 
Finishing is by various methods. Some 
pieces are not finished at all, but simply 
cast smooth; others are acid treated, and 
a few are cut. But there is not much 
demand for the cut work. 

The work is thoroughly systematized 
and so far as possible the molds are ar- 
ranged in gangs, to cast a number of 
pieces at the same time. Both wooden 
and plaster molds are used, and they are 
made in a shop on one side of the casting 
room. 

So far as possible, all curing, both o! 
tile and trimstone, is by steam, and there 
are six kilns (or curing rooms) into 
which the pieces are run on cars. A 5-lb. 
pressure is carried on the boiler that lets 
steam into the room, and fog nozzles as 
well as steam, furnish moisture. Pieces 
are removed to the yard for air-curing 
after 24 hr. in the steam. 

The construction of the curing rooms, 
which are 50 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, '§ 
somewhat unusual. The walls are % 
“Hightest” tile and the roof is arched 
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and concrete plastered on “Hy-rib” 
reiniorcing. It is covered with about 3 in. 
of civ ders for insulation and then another 
laver of concrete, and finally tarred with 


a bituminous compound. There is not 
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A specialty of this business is the mak- 
ing of concrete curbs for bored or arte- 
sian wells. These are in sections and 
placed as the well is sunk. The sand can 
get in through the openings in the sec- 





The grounds around the plant have lawns and flower beds 


much loss of heat by radiation from such 
a curing room. 

In tonnage the plant runs about evenely 
in tile and trimstone, including ornamen- 
tal work. But of course the trimstone is 
of much greater value. 


tions but the gravel cannot, so that aiter 
the well has been pumped out a layer of 
gravel acts as a filter. 

The office of the business is at the 
plant, which is at 1450 McLemore street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


New Truck-Concrete Mixer Handles 
Crushed Stone Aggregates 


HE Barrymore concrete mixer and truck 

combined, described in Rock Propucts, 
April 16, 1927, issue, pp. 102-103, is now be- 
ing equipped with a new body-mixer design, 
which overcomes some difficulties met with 
in the original square cornered mixer. With 
the original design when a crushed stone 
aggregate was used there was a_ tendency 
for the material to pack in the corners and 
make it difficult to turn the mixer blades. 


Truck-mixer in traveling condition 


In the new design, illustrated herewith, the 
mixer body is cylindrical with very close- 
fitting mixer blades, so that no difficulty is 
experienced in handling any aggregate. 
Since the description of this device in 
Rock Proptucts great interest has _ been 
shown by many crushed stone and gravel 
producers. Already fleets of these motor- 
truck mixers are being assembled by the 
principal producers in many large cities, in- 


























Mixer raised to pour into forms 
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cluding the Blue Diamond Co., Los Ange- 
les; the Keystone Sand and Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh; the Ohio Building Material Co., 
Cleveland; the Missouri Portland Cement 
Co., St. Louis; the Consumers Material 
Corp., Kansas City; the Fischer Lime and 
Cement Co., Memphis; and others. 

The mixer bodies are sold to fit on any 
standard, heavy-duty, motor-truck chassis. 
With such sales goes an exclusive contract 
to use the device in the localities contracted 
for on a royalty basis of 10 cents per cubic 
yard of concrete. Purchasers of these rights 
are contracting with other local producers 
to share the mixed concrete business of their 


localities. A. P. McCallie,. owner of the 


aM 


4 








Showing mixer blades 


Blue Diamond wet-mixed-lime mortar proc- 
ess (that invented by Wm. C. Hay, Los 
Angeles), is also the contracting agent for 
the Barrymore Concrete Mixer Corp. of 
San Francisco, with offices in the Graybar 
building, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. 
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As described in the April 16 issue of 
Rock Propucts, the Barrymore truck-mixer 
is designed to provide all the advantages of 
a central concrete mixing plant without any 
of its drawbacks, such as limited length of 
haul, segregation of the materials, etc. It 
loads with a correctly proportioned batch of 
aggregates cement at 
bunkers, carries the necessary water for the 
mix in a separate tank and transports the 


and the producers’ 


materials dry to the site where the concrete 
is to be used. 

Here the water is added to the 
tifically measured and proportioned cement 
and aggregates, mixed and dumped. The 
whole operation requires but a few minutes, 
the power for operation being supplied by 
the truck’s motor. 


scien- 


The device has made a strong appeal to 
both cement and aggregate producers, be- 
cause it insures a scientifically prepared con- 
crete for the smallest as well as the largest 
city job. It permits the producer of good, 
well proportioned aggregates to sell his ma- 
terials in such a way that their good quali- 
ties are utilized instead of being spoiled in 
transit by segregation and mishandling. 


Flexible Boards of Cement and 
Asbestos 


OARDS, or sheets, made of portland 

cement and asbestos fiber are little 
known in the United States, although they 
are manufactured here. But they are much 
used in Europe and in Australia, South Af- 
rica and other parts where they take the 
place of corrugated steel siding. The follow- 
ing description of this product is abstracted 
from an article by M. H. Guettard, printed 
in the Jngenieur-Constructeur and the Revue 
des Materiaux de Construction, both well- 
known French journals: 


The principal production of asbestos is in 
the region of Quebec, in Canada, where 80% 
of the world’s output is produced. The re- 
mainder comes from Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, from Siberia in Asia and from 
the Cape region in South Africa. It is classi- 
fied as long fiber, medium-long and wool. 


The mix contains 80% to 90% cement, the 
remainder being asbestos. Colors may be 
used as with other cement products, but the 
natural color is a grayish tint. Blue gray, 
brick red and brown are found in the market. 

The product while green lacks in hardness 
and impermeability, but gains those quali- 
ties with age. For the best results the sheets 
should be stored for some time in a ware- 
house, piled for circulation of air. 

The product has the advantage that it may 
be sawed, drilled and nailed readily, that it 
is incombustible and that it does not decay. 
It is not affected by heat and cold and is not 
attacked by the ordinary acid vapors. 

The old method of making cement-asbes- 
tos sheets was to mold them under pressure 
in flat molds. Some of the water was 
squeezed out, making the product of a uni- 
form consistency. But the newer plants run 
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the mix on a belt which passes through 
squeeze rolls, in the same way that gypsum 
wallboard is made. 


The quantity of water expelled is con- 
siderable, and provision must be made for 
disposing of it. The ordinary method is to 
use a belt of absorbent material which takes 
up the water. The belt is then passed 
through pressure rolls which expel the water, 
leaving the belt ready to absorb more. The 
water extracted is pumped to a reservoir, 
purified and sent back to the mixing tank. 


There are two methods of manufacture, 
one in which molding and compressing are 
independent processes, and the other in 
which they are done simultaneously. 


Using the first method, the mix is made 
in a broyeur-melangucur (literally, grinder- 
mixer) and sent to a tank and then to an 
agitator where the full complement of water 
is added and the mix is made homogeneous. 
From this it is sent by a special spout to 
molds on an absorbent belt. The soft sheets 
are transferred to a powerful hydraulic press 
and piled with metal sheets of the form of 
the finished sheet between them. Pressure is 
continued until the sheets are of the desired 
thickness. 


In the other method the mixture flows be- 
tween two absorbent belts and then passes 
through squeeze rolls. These belts have 
chains in the interior and there are chains 
on the rolls, the two meshing to planes 
above and below, between which the sheet is 
formed. 


To obtain rapid hardening the green sheets 
are sometimes treated in a steam chamber 
under pressure. 

Tests applied to the finished product may 
be as follows: 

Flexion: Strips 80 mm. wide cut from the 
sheet supported on points 200 mm. apart 
should support without breaking: 9 kg. if 
3.5 mm. thick, 12 kg. if 4 mm. thick and 19 
kg. if 5 mm. thick. Corrugated strips cut 
260 mm. wide should support 45 kg. when 
placed on points 1.15 m. distant. 

Absorption: Sheets immersed in water for 
eight days ought not to absorb more than 
12% of their weight. Corrugated sheets 
under the same conditions should not absorb 
more than 23% of their weight. 

Density: The density should be between 
1900 and 2400 kg. per cubic meter. 


Workability of Concrete 


N the preparation of the concrete test 

cylinders from 32 portland cements 
used in a recent investigation at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards it was observed that, 
for the same amounts of water and ce- 
ment and the same proportion and quan- 
tities of aggregate, some of the cements 
produced a concrete of relatively greater 
workability than others. Personal judg- 
ments of the relative workability of each 
batch were given by both of the labora- 
tory workers who mixed the batches by 
hand and by the operator who rodded the 
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concrete in the cylinder mois. Two 
batches were prepared from each cement 
on each of three different days, each of 
the two mixers preparing one-half of the 
number of batches. At the time of prepa. 
ration no reference was made to the notes 
of preceding days, and therefore the opin. 
ions may be considered as impartial, The 
mixture was quite stiff, with a slump be- 


tween approximately 0 and ™% in., the 
water cement ratio being 0.9. The mix 
was considerably oversanded. The flow 


was measured on the flow table, using 15 
drops of % in. The following figures on 
nine random concretes, made from ce- 
ments selected according to their general 
allocation by judgment into relatively dry, 
medium, or wet mixes, are of interest: 

















——Group — 
——Dry—— —Medium— -—Wet— 
Cement...... A © € DP EF F G Fy 
FiIOW..:.... 60 61 65 73 78 68 90 85 94 
Av. flow 62 73 9 


A particular point of interest is that 
different portland cements combined with 
the same proportions of identical mate- 
rials, and under similar conditions, with 
the same ratio of water to cement will 
produce concretes of decidedly different 
workability, in so far as that property is 
visually apparent to the observer, by 
rodding the concrete or by the flow table. 

The actual water-cement ratio was used 
without reference to any differences in 
the normal consistency requirements of 
the neat cements. An examination of the 
test data on the relative normal consist- 
ency did not indicate that such differences 
would account for the difference in work- 
ability of the concrete—Technical News 
Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Government Specifications for 
Cement and Magnesia 


WO new master specifications have been 

recently brought out by the National 
Bureau of Standards. Circular No. 33, the 
master specification for portland cement 
(No. la) gives the required chemical and 
physical properties as well as_ prescribed 
test methods by which portland cement for 
the use of various government bureaus is 
purchased. The following standards are 
given: Loss on ignition, 4%; insoluble 
residue, 0.85%; sulfuric anhydride (SOs), 
2%; magnesia, 5%; residue on No. 200 
sieve, 22% (by weight); initial set, Vicat 
needle, 45 min.; final set, within 10 hr.; 
tensile strength (1:3 mortar), 7-day, 225 
Ib./in.*, and 28-day, 325 1b./in.’ 

Circular No. 323 covers master specifica- 
tion 445 for cement, plastic magnesia used 
as flooring, bases, wainscots, etc. A method 
of tests through which quality is determined 
is given and in general the tensile and trans- 
verse strengths, expansion limits, setting 
times, fineness, soundness and chemical lim- 
its for the magnesium chloride solution. 

Copies of these circulars are available at 
10 cents each from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Limestone Mining Methods 


\{ ARKED tendency toward producing 
A se tonnages of limestone by under- 
mining methods instead of by the 


sround ; 
old established quarrying practices 1s very 
evident in the United States, the Bureau of 


Mines, Department of Commerce, points out. 
In the course of six months’ time during 
which the subject was investigated by the 
Nonmetallic Minerals Experiment Station 
of the Bureau, at New Brunswick, N. J., 
the number of underground limestone min- 
ing projects was doubled. Some of these 
limestone mines are quite large, the maxi- 
mum daily production from a single mine 
being 3500 tons. 

The enormous and constantly increasing 
demand for limestone to supply a multitude 
of uses is a remarkable feature of the min- 
eral industries, states J. R. Thoenen, con- 
sulting mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, 
in a report on the subject. As approxi- 
mately 130,000,000 tons of limestone are 
produced annually in the United States, it 
is not surprising that deposits at or near 
the surface are gradually being exhausted 
and that less advantageous supplies are 
being worked. Quarries are becoming deeper 


and wider year by year, and in many places 


the volume of overburden that must be re- 
moved to allow open-pit work is tremen- 
dous. Quarrymen are also gradually learn- 
ing how expensive it is to clean stone from 
a deposit overlain by poor material. 

As such conditions confront the limestone 
industry, the natural tendency is to seek 
some modification in method whereby the 
handicaps of increasing cost may be met and 
overcome. Operators, some of them unwill- 
ingly, have been forced to conclude that 
underground work in drifts and tunnels is 
the most logical solution of the problem. 
The unwillingness of some is largely due 
to uniamiliarity with mining and to the 
unfounded fear that costs must increase and 
dangers multiply with mining. 

The advantages of underground limestone 
mining are summarized by Mr. Thoenen as: 

Removal of large masses of overburden is 
avoided. 

A mine may be operated the year round. 
irrespective of weather conditions, thus af- 
fording steady employment to workers and 
promoting contentment in the personnel and 
a low labor turnover. 

Under certain conditions storage facilities 
can be provided underground more easily 
than on the surface and without deterio- 
ration of the product. The surplus pro- 
duced when the demand is slack can be 
stored in anticipation of peak demands. 

The clean stone produced at mines often 
commands a higher price than quarried 
stone. In fact, cleaning, at considerable ex- 
pense, is often necessary to make the quar- 
ried product salable. Moreover, the lime- 


Stone Strata in mines are not exposed to the 
pg irost or water or mud washed 
rom a cla 


overburden. 


For fluxing, mined stone is cleaner both in 
lump and fine sizes than quarried stone. 

A mine can be advanced to property lines 
regardless of such factors as extent of over- 
burden, dip of strata, cavities, and surface 
conditions. Moreover, mines can be worked 


within city limits. where quarrying might be’ 


dangerous or be forbidden by ordinances. 


The disadvantazes of underground lime- 
stone mining may be thus summarized: 

Some means of ventilation must be sup- 
plied to carry off fumes from explosives and 
furnish fresh air to workers. 

There is danger from falling rock. 

More fines are produced than in a quarry. 

The type of labor required is more skilled, 
hence more expensive, than quarry labor. 

Costs are in general higher than for quar- 
ries, but the difference may be counter- 
balanced by the higher quality of the product. 

Limestone mining is a comparatively young 
but rapidly growing industry. Mining meth- 
ods are applicable to all deposits underlying 
overburden that is too heavy to be removed 
or handled by open-pit methods. Factors 
that make mining possible are the presence 
of enough stone to warrant the expense of 
development, stone of a grade to satisfy 
market requirements as to quality and price 
and also strong enough to make adequate 
pillars. Strong roofs are requisite. 

Various methods of mining adapted from 
coal - mine, metal - mine, and open - quarry 
practice are in use, as well as combinations 
of all three methods. The same treatment 
applies to the placing of drill holes. The 
types of equipment used underground are 
much like those in use at open quarries, 
except that churn drills cannot be used. 

There does not appear to be any greater 
danger’ in limestone mining than in metal 
mining if work is properly planned and 
carefully supervised. As many quarrymen 
lack information on mining methods, lime- 
stone mines need more skillful men and bet- 
ter technical direction than quarries. Al- 
though average mining costs are higher, 
many individual mines operate at lower cost 
than many open quarries. 

The choice between mine and quarry de- 
pends upon local conditions, and a decision 
should be made only after careful study. 

Results of a comprehensive investigation 
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of the subject of underground limestone min- 
ing are contained in Bulletin 262, copies of 
which may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Gypsum Production in 1926 


HE gypsum industry in 1926 was not 

quite so productive as it was in 1925, 
according to a statement made public by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, based on reports received 
from 59 operators in 17 states and collected 
in co-operation with the Geological Sur- 
veys of six producing states. 

The quantity of gypsum mined in the 
United States in 1926 was 5,635,441 short 
tons, a decrease of 42,861 tons, or less than 
1%, compared with 1925. This production, 
except for that of 1925, was the largest re- 
corded and was twice as large as in 1916. 

The total value of the gypsum sold or 
used by producers was $46,721,219, a de- 
crease of $856,021, or 2%, compared with 
1925. This was the largest value recorded 
except that in 1925. The quantity of gyp- 
sum sold by producers without calcining in 
1926 was 961,363 short tons, a decrease of 
52,772 tons, or 5%, and was valued at 
$2,509,885, or $2.61 per ton; the quantity 
of calcined gypsum sold or used by pro- 
ducers was 4,015,974 tons, a decrease of 
80,383 tons, or 2%, and was valued at 
$44,211,334, or $11.01 per ton. 

New York continues to be the largest 
producer of gypsum. The production of 
crude gypsum in that state in 1926 was 
1,723,460 tons, a slight decrease from that 
of 1925. This was nearly one-third of the 
entire quantity mined in the United States 
and more than twice as large as that of the 
second state, Iowa. New York is also the 
largest seller of gypsum, marketing 328,086 
tons without calcining, or 34% of the United 
States total, and 1,246,822 tons calcined, or 
31% of the total. These figures represent a 
decrease of 7% in the uncalcined and an 
increase of 5% in the calcined gypsum com- 
pared with 1925. Other important states in 
the production of crude gypsum in 1926 
were Iowa, 802,910 tons; Michigan, 659,685 
tons; Texas, 533,156 tons; Ohio, 521,205 
tons; Nevada, 350,972 tons, and Oklahoma, 
324,021 tons. The first five of these states 
reported 75% of the toial production. 


Gypsum Mined and Uncalcined and Calcined Gypsum Sold or Used by 
Producers in the United States in 1926, by States 


Number Total quan- 










Sold or used by producers 
ofactive tity mined Without calcining 





Calcined 








ate lants (short tons) Shorttons Value Short tons Value Total Value 
one pisionaeanmasteds . 7 802,910 129,803 296,854 553,498 $ 6,291,349 $ 6,588,203 
Kansas ..... a 195,440 47,641 108,792 111,174 1,111,928 1,220,720 
Michigan 5 659,685 157,787 379,848 455,616 4,641,617 5 021,465 
Nevada ane ae renee ea 5 350,972 52,642 102,282 218,670 1,424,953 1,527,235 
New YTex.................. 11 1,723,460 328,086 905,095 1,246,822 15,889,494 16 794,589 
ees 3 521,205 13,082 38,788 509,522 5,758,433 3 797,221 
Oklahoma See 3 324,021 * * 7 ‘ 301,049 
J ae 5 533,156 . . y : 4,126,400 
Utah .. 3 36,333 . * - ; 195,535 
Other 14 488,259 $232,322 $678,226 $920,672 $9,093,560 3,148,802 
59 5,635,441 961,363 $2,509,885 4,015,974 $44,211,334 $46,721,219 


*Included under “Other States.” 


¢Includes Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, South Dakota, Virginia and Wyoming. 


tThis figure includes also sales from Oklahoma, Texas and Utah. 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 
Crushed Limestone 
















































Screenings, 
City or shipping point Y% inch YZ inch ¥% inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Chaumont, N. 50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Chazy, N. Y aT D , cerasastcpecdecacs 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Coldwater, N. Y.— Dolomite ...... 1.50 all sizes 
Danbury, Conn. .....02022....2...eeeee 2.25 2:25 2.00 25 5 (| Ree ea 
Dundas, Ont. ....... 3.04 1.05 a0 90 -90 .90 
Frederick, “— 50@ .75 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 1. _ ae —_— - 1.05@1.10 
Munns, N. Be eas estan _ 1.00 1.40 1 
Northern he Jersey hdeerdendoniexso6e 1.60 1.50@1.80 1.30@2.00 1. 0@1. r a al. 60 
Prospect, N. Y 1.00 1.30 
PETC access cececcsccecccpsuasenns.  séndcsacccexcies 1.35h Lash 
Watertown, N. Y.. eer 1.00 1.50 1.50 
Western New York......ccsccesse-o-- .85 1.25 1:25 
CENTRAL: 
VPs) (Sr re scekéciiseeaceatecer DS ete cele 1.50 
Pe NGS. SRE ecco eC SOR 1,85 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa...... 1.10 1:25 As 1.30 
POOR | | ne es PATO ISO  cscsicosccstececes, “SODAS «asec BOOTS sescimecincece 
Columbia, Krause, 
Seo ae || Sees 1.10@1.50 25 ie 7 35 1.10@1.35 1.25 
Flux (Valmeyer) ................ 1.10@1.50 i Se ae ie Mate to 
Greencastle, Ind. ........... oo 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.05 Bhs, 95 
URSIN VIB: |. socesiccnninceeccccecssssnnnsces 1.00 1.00 -90 -90 .90 
Tamwood, TOwWa ......cccccccccencnesss GSS cca ccncncenccieeee 1.50? 1.40? LSU Asean 
McCook, Ill. . 1:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
River Rouge, Mich 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Milltown, Ind. 90@1.00 1.00@1.10 -90@1.00 85@ .90 85@ .90 
Mt. Vernon, III 1.00 1.00 1.00 WOO coc cemecos 
Sheboygan, Wis. 0 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Stone City, TIowa.......................... eT 1.15 1.05 1.00 1.00 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que. (A). ......002000..... 1.35 95 -85 -80 1.25 
MPA ODIO ios iocscscscccsceccsciccces 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Toronto, Ont. ....... si 155 2.05 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Waukesha, Wis.  ................-------- o .90 .90 a .90 .90 
Wisconsin Points ..... sooees, «(sO Wines 1.00 SO eee 
Youngstown, Ohio ....................-. 50; 1.251@1.35h 1.251@1.35h 1.251@1. 35h 1.251@1.35h 1.251@1.35h 
SOUTHERN: 
Alderson, W. Va...........---.:---++ = .40 1.45 1:35 1.25 S20) keceas 
i) eS ae -_ 50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
BOOKSVING, Fa. ...:....<0-co-ccses re eee 2.65 2.65 2.40 2.00 
Cartersville, Ga... <...-.:--...02...0. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.25 1.25 
CS es 1.00 1.35 725 1.20 1.10 1.00 
Ei (Paso, “Lex...:........ = 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 08 @ css 
Ft. Springs, W. Va........ 50 139 1.35 1.20 LSZO). ‘sisdcatocveecencs 
Graystone, Ala......................... a Crusher run, screened, $1 per ton 
Kendrick and Santos, Fla............. 3¥ in. and less, $1 per ton 
LO Ce ica xuseeacoestecetes 1.65 1.65 1:35 1.15 1.15 
New Braunfels, Tex.... = Zs “i 10 -90 .90 .90 
he's ae cr a re 50@ .75 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 
WESTERN: 
EO ae Ca .50 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. 25 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 
Cape Girardeau, Mo....... pects,  gerhsekein 1,25 1.25 1.25 |x, Pree re om 
Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo... 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.50 
Sugar Creek, Mo. eiceatin ieee 1,15* 1.607 1.602 1.60§ ent a en 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
City or shipping point 4 inch Y inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2¥% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Branford, Conn. .....-.---.co.<ecc- .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 A . Ree ee 
Duluth, Minn. 7 .90 2.25 1.75 1.35 i,ao 1,25 
Dwight, Calif. : ake 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 PO. (aigbcad ances 
Eastern Maryland ................. ae 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts 85 175 175 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern New York...................... 45 1525 1.25 1:25 1.25 1,25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
AO ee Oe 2.50 2:25 1,55 1.25 RO sees 
New Haven, New Britain, Meri- 
den and Wallingford, Conn... .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 
Northern New Jersey.................. 1.40 1.80 1.80 1.40 1.40 
Oakland and El Cerito, Calif... 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 .90 
Richmond, Cali BVO! ~calhptet oaees 1.00 00 1.00 
San Diego, Calif 50@ .75 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 _ ................. 
Springfield, N. 1.70 2.20 2.10 1.60 1.60 
UME EDEN oie ccctvosczsunecter’ _Susasbdenicpuence 3.58@4.05 3.05@3.80  .................- eo (Clues 
Westfield, Mass. 60 LS 1.35 1.20 ASE © civecteresvabeiies 
Miscellaneous Couthed Stone 
Screenings, 
City or shipping point Y% inch YZ inch 3% inch 1¥Y% inch 2'%4 inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 
Granite, Wis.—Granite .......... 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 TO scien 
Columbia, S. C.—Granite.. 0 cecsecseeesseee 2.00 175 1.75 BAGO: cossicesciscansags 
Eastern Penn.—Sandstone.......... 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite .......... 1.20 1.30 1:25 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Os 5 | es Crushed flint rock, 2.50 per cu. yd. 
Graystone, Ala.—Granite o0000000..00 2 .50 cectececccesceeee 
ee (ee 1.75b . 60 - 40 ee | see es 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite .... 1.70 1.65 1.45 REO Soha 
Middlebrook, Mo. ..............-....... Sssteel ee sat 2: ee Re eee 1.25@3.00 
Richmond, Calif.—Quartzite 2.0.0 9 © 0.75 ceceeseseeseeeeeee 1.00 : Es | Seno ele re 
Rochester, N. Dolomite, at an $1.50 per ton 
Somerset. Penn. (sand- -rock)... ee 1.50 to 1.85 
Toccoa, Ga. —GCranite ci atta 50 1.35 1:30 1.25 1.25 
*% to % in. T% to lin. 1% to1% in. $14 to Py in. {Dust. 
Rip rap per liens (a) Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 in, 1.40. (d) 2in., 1.30. (h) Less 10c discount. 


| Pag 10% net ton. 
%4 in. 


(1) Less .05. 


(e) Agstone to June 15, 1927. 
(A) Plus 4% sales tax. less 2% discount 30 days. 


134 to % in. 


21 to % in. 


3114 to 


a RO OCMLLO 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 


Alderson, W. WVa.— Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh................ 
Alton, Ill.—Analysis 99% oe 0.3% 
MgCOs;; 90% thru 100 mesh... ; 
Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 100 mesh... 
50% thre 100 mee... s 
Bettendorf and Moline, Ill.—Analysis, 








CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 
BORE sei cera rcces bes tee eee es 
Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh.. 
Branchton, Penn.— 100% thru 20 
mesh; 60% thru 100 ‘meek: 45% 
thru 200 mesh 


Brandon and Middlebury, Vt. — Pul- 
verized, burlap bags, 6.00; paper, 
$5.00; ‘bulk as 

Cape Girardeau, Mo .— Analysis, 
CaCOsg, 931%4% ; ne 414%; 50% 
thru 50 mesh... : 

Cartersville, Ga. —50% To ‘thru 50- -mesh.. 








Charleston, W. Va.—Marl, per ton, 
NONMNE fos AS Reais te I ana 
Chaumont, i ee —, lime- 


stone, bags, S|, an eee 
Chico, Tex.—50% Fo 50 mesh, 1.75; 
50% thru 100 mesh. 


Cypzess, Ill.—90% thru 100 mesh........ 
Springs, W. Va.—50% thru 4 mesh 

















Hillevitie, Penn.—Analysis, 94% 
CaCQOs3; 1.40% MgCO3; 75% thru 
100 mesh; sacked 

Hot Springs and Greensboro, N. C.— 
Analysis, CaCOs, 98-99%; MgCOs,, 
42%; pulverized; 67% ‘thru. 200 
mesh; bags Ss 
Bulk’ 

(Paving dust)—80% thru 200 mesh, 
bags 
CS EE LE RS TS 





Jamesville, N. Y.— Analysis, 89.25% 
CaCOs; 5.25% "seat pulverized, 
a ee | eee ae 

Joliet, Ill—Analysis, 52% CaCOs; 
44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh... 

Knoxville, Tenn. had thru 100 mesh, 
bags, 3.95; bulk 
80% thru 200 mesh, bags, 
Lc Se eee eee AE OMRSETS Ony ORE 

Ladds, Ga.—Analysis, CaCO3, 64%; 
ripoane 32%; pulverized; 50% thru 
50 mesh ...... 

Marblehead, Ohio — Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, 14. 92% MegCOs; 60% thru 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh ; 80 lb. paper sacks, 
SOS GENE eee Ore cen eee 

Marlbrook, Va.—Analysis, hg CaCOs3; 
10% MgCOs; bulk, 1.50; bags........ 
Marl— Analysis, | 90% CaCO3; 10% 
MgCOs; bulk, 2:25; bags.............-0... 

Marion, Va. non it 90% CaCOs, 
Ptllverized, per tOM.........--.c.c-acocsceccsesnee 

Middlebury, Vt. — CaCOn, 
50% thru 200 mesh; sacked...............- 

Milltown, Ind.— Analysis, 94.50% 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 
thru 50 mesh; bulk 

Olive Hill, Ky. 90% thru 4 mesh...... 

Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
DOs SO: Shes W003). 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, a, ee 
99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
PEOOS SENINNC: | 2c oO coe I ID 

Rocky’ Point, Va.—Analysis, CaCOs, 
95%; 50% thru 200 mesh, burlap 
bags, 3.50; paper, 3.25; buik 

Syracuse, N.Y. — Analysis 89% 
— MegCOs, 4%; 4.25; 

Teed, Ohio—30% thru 50 mesh....... 

Watertown, N. Y.— —Analysis, 96-99% 
CaCO;; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
4.00; bulk .. 

West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis, 
90% CaCOs, 50% thru 100 mesh; 
cloth bags, 4.75; paper, 4.25; bulk.. 
Carload, 7.50; less than carload....... 





4.25; 











bags, 











1.50@ 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 


Alton, Ill. Analysis, 99% CaCOs, 0.3% 
MgCO;; 50% thru 4 mesh 
Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 4 mesh 
Bedford, Ind. —Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOs; 95% thru 

SO SNOW Sev sicctaiin Rexsisiaissteaints 
(Continued on next page) 








ust 6, 1927 


3.00 


4.00 
2.00 
6.00 


1.60 
1.00 


2.75 


rv 


3.25 
9,00 








Agricultural Limestone 


‘aceport and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
Bridget, CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 
thru 10 veo 
50% thru 4 mes : 
chicane, Ill. —50% thru 100 mesh; 
% thru 4 mes 
Counbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill. — 











Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 100%  . 








4 mesn 
ress, I1].—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% 
— 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 mesh, 
90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 
Danbury, Conn.—Analysis, 79% CaCOs, 
11% MgCO3; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
80% thru 50 mesh; 100% thru 4 
mesh; bags, 4.25; bulk...........--.---.-+- 
Dundas, Ont.—Analysis, 54% CaCO3; 
MeCOs, 43%; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCO3; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 
mesh .... . 
Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 99% thru 10 mesh; 
46% thru v Hen “ons 
Screenings (4% in. to dust)................ 
Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOz, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 
100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 
(meal) bulk , 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 
McCook, I1.—90% thru 4 mesh....... oaea 
Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 
Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 
Bluffton, Ind.—Analysis, 42% 
CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 100% 
thru 4 mesh; 20% thru 100 mesh.... 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 
Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 
SEIN aicciccuckncdssiavinsiinnntnsiaeusanetenenesianuencaninns 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 62.54% 
CaCOzs; MgCOs, 35.94%, 100% 
thru 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh, 
pO IRS ESO OR ote 
Pixley, Mo. — Analysis, 96% CaCOs3; 
50% thru 50 mesh 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 
River Rouge, Mich. — Analysis, 54% 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk................ 
Stone City, Iowa— Analysis, 98% 
CaCOz3; 50% thru 50 mesh................ 
Tulsa, Okla.—Analysis CaCOsz, 86.15%, 
1.25% MacOe, af sise6...... 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh..................... 


Pulverized Limestone 


Coal Operators 

Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 

Joliet, Ill—Analysis, 54% CaCOs; 

<— MgCOs; 90% thru 200 mesh; 
ulk 

Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00; bulk.. 

Rocky Point, Va.—92% thru 100, 

















oe at AL, ee ee 


— Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
u 
*Bags extra. 





Glass Sand 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. 


ducing plant. 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va 
ee, Sea aoe 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J— 
Damp ...... 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn 
Franklin, Penn. rm 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo........... 
Klondike, Mo. ..cecccccccceccoe ee a 
Los Angeles, Calif. Washed 
Massillon, Ohio 
Mendota, . 
Michigan Ue ee 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio 
Oceanside, Calif. 
Ohlton, Ohio... 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
idgway, Penn. 
Rockwood, Mich. 
Round Top, Md...... 
San Francisco, Calif........ 
a, eR eecnenenen ese nicrapeny 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
hayers, Penn. .. 
Zanesville Ohio 


















































ity or shippin i 
Beach City.” — Roofing sand 
Columbus, Ohio. 7 7” z 
Dresden, Ohio 


cau Claire, Wis. 435 


(Continued on next page) 
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Miscellaneous Sands 





Rock Products 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 


City or shipping point 
EASTERN: . 
Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. ..... si 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 
Erie, Penn. 
Leeds Junction, Me 
Machias Jct., N. Y 
Montoursville, Penn. 
Northern New Jersey 
Portland, Me. 














Shining Point, Penn........0............ 
Somerset, Penn. ......... a 
South Heights, Penn................... 
Washington, D. C.?......... 
CENTRAL: 
Aurora, Yorkville, Sheridan, 
Oregon, Moronts, IIl... es 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... 
Appleton and Mankato, Minn... 
PG eee 
oe 
Chicago district, IIl....... 
Columbus, Ohiof 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Baw Ciawe, Wit......:........... : 
Elkhart Lake, Wis..................... 
Ferrysburg, Mich. ma 








mov 





Sel BO BOs ova cesses nee 
Grand Haven, Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Ruereey, MEGR. ....-........-<....- 
Paweeborit, TOWER. 2... 
oe ah |: Sao 
Joliet, Plainfield and Ham- 
Ch) ee 
Mason City, Iowa... 
Mankato, Minn. ..... 
Mattoon, Iil................ 
WU WRSES, -WUIR, occscsnccncnsecsccce 
i) | Paes 
Northern New Jersey.. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Silverwood, Ind. ........ 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Terre Haute, Ind....... 
Wolcottville, Ind. ...... 
Waukesha, Wis. ..............- 
Winona, Minn. .... OER 
STN, COND oascssnnssn ccc 
SOUTHERN: 
Charleston, W. Va..............---- 
Brewster, Fla. ....... ib aapecnea: 
Brookhaven, Miss. .............-...---- 
Chattahoochie River, Fla........... 
ee ee eee 
Ft. Worth, Texas....... ssepslaccteieres 
WMI OID, eos cdiscaccnssccceccansen 
Macon, Ga. ......... wt TE 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... 
Roseland, La. ............ paeteakts 
WESTERN: 
eee CO, Pitti 











: Ne) 
i Nwoeokm 


~ 





= 
be 
hm OW Na Na pA 00 
ws 


Munn 





Loe Ampetes, Cait... 
Oregon City, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
See Bremee. Cane oe 
Seattle, Wash. (bunkers).......... 








Bank Run Sand and Gravel 


City or shipping point 


Algonquin and Beloit, Wis 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


Dust to 3 in., .40 





Burnside, Conn. ESR TEI 
Chicago district, TIL..................... 
Ferrysburg, Mich. 








East Hartford, Conn....... Siena 
Gainesville, Texas .. (2S 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Hamilton, Ohio ............ 











Hersey, Mich. ...... 





pS eee 
TURES SME cocinciitcsssnceanaesten 
Macon, Ga. 
Mankato, Minn. : ie 
pS) eee 
Ottawa, Oregon, Moronts and 

A) a || Serer 
po OS SS eee ee 
Somerset, Penn. 























St. Louis, Mo. 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... 
WHERE IMEI sincehancccccetecsneesnten 
York, Penn. 








*Cubic yd. tDelivered on job by truck. 


"By truck only. tRewashed. 





Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
50 50 -50 








98 Rock Products 


Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. 


producing plant. 




















City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 

Aetna, [Il. 30@ 35 
SAS Se Cee : 2.00 2.00 5 1.50 1.50 3.50 
Arenzville, IIl......... 1.50@1.75 1 00 
Beach City, Ohio.. 75 BUS wisnteeeeieke: 1.75 1.75@2.00 
Bultalo; N.Y... 1.50 Pee eee 2.00 @2.50 
Columbus, Ohio...... 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 2.00 630 L:75Q2.00 BTS ASO  ccccccsciccm 
Dresden, Ohio ........ 1.50@1.75 1.25@1.50 1. 50@1. 75 1.00@1.25 





Eau Claire & Chip- 



































Dewa Falls; WiG.  .....:<:.ce Se chaatecetebeces BNO > sciences 
DOORS: | | Seon Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Estill Springs and 

Sewanee, Tenn... MUDD: - Guiasencctcciaine  “weascdpabsarnente RBS. Gcaptecees 23ST ESG cca 
Franklin, Penn....... 1.75 9S: apaltecdey 1.75 
MAA) PRUINER acincs. cccceestecncacetes annnetenvcotndens 1.00 
RDI Perc. oc uwls  wiapenedinsemes! Gaessusrbibues 2.00 BOD “ccxcccwseaseczcoss 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio...... 225 51 a eo 2:25 2.50 
Mendota, Va. .......... Ground flint or silex—16. —_— 00 per ton 
Mrchioan City, Ind.  <.<..:........... tans 30@. 
TS Ee eee eee eae ee 3b nent bees BUS cctakecasccaenaess 
MBomtoursviile, Penn,  <...cccccecccccecs  cccodssccceccesee- pe Pour aese Soe. a eee 
New Lexington, O. 2.00 1.25 
Ohlton, Ohio ........ 1.75b Bj { eee 2.00b 1.75b DFSD: ccsccnscsivession 
Ridgway, Penn....... 1.50 1.50 2.735@2.006. cccns ce 
Round Top, Md... 8 eee MS... <asivcnelouseescaus 
San Francisco, Calif.2 3.507 5.007 3.507 3.50@5.007 3. eee OCT SSOS00T  cccstccccccus 
oS) Potters’ flint per ton, 4 00@10 
Thayers, Penn. .... : BD scschncsrtunats BRO» ececstntecconscsus; je laseasehanivontectn, )ebaneasenscentubh 
tera, Ti .... 73 75 








Utica, Penn. see 








Warwick, Oh 0 1. 50* @2. 0 2; sora 00 1.50* @2.00 
Zanesville, Ohio...... 00 1.50 2.00 .50 


“s 





*Green. +Fresh water Maccrtl steam dried. 4Core, washed wna dried, 2.50. (b) Damp. (c) Shipped 


from Albany. (g) Dry 


Crushed Slag 








City or shipping point in. ¥4 in. ¥% in, 1¥% in. 2¥y in. 3 in. 

EASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y., Em- 

porium, Erie and 

Dubois, Penn..... 2.25 1.25 125 1.35 1.25 2:25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern N. J. 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1,20 
Reading, Penn. 2.50 BBD, cccnesceosssmscuere eS " 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio ........ 2.05* 130° 1.80* BRAS secciveanetces Ch eee es 
Jackson, Ohio ........ ..... ; BRN cece csacseespauses i330" 230" | gg Nereetre ee 
Toledo, Ohio .......... 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 135 1.25 1.25 1.25 

SOUTHERN: 
Ashland, Ky. ........ | ia ae 1,45" 1.45* 1S ences 
Ensley and Ala- 

bama City, Ala. 2.05 .80 1.35 1.25 .90 .90 .80 
Longdale, Roanoke, 

Ruesens, Va. .... 2.50 1.00 1:25 1.25 1:25 Las 1.15 
Woodward, Ala....... 2.05* .80* 1,35* A325" .90* SO anette 


*Sc per ton discount on terms. 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 










































































Ground 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, Lump lime, 

EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. aoe 
RRS Me ch ccccins  ecicarinenéatacdd: _“acecacaeacacecdees OAR: toe ack een ees 2.0 
EE SS one ea ere meaner 12.00 12.00 00 195 
Chazy, N. Y. 8.50 7.50 15; sos e =. 14. 00 
LE Te —  ee é DODO ccsssane 
Pittsburgh, Penn. ......000....... 12.50 8.50 8.50 300 ne 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 RCO, ..veecscansectatecce!) Gotass, edetees aenaes 2.00% 
Williamsport, Penn. ss 10.00 Ge cate 
SS oS ae 9.50 9.50 8.50 1.657 

CENTRAL 
PPO ct ie, 8 cee | ke 806 Slt oe 8.40 1.35 
AU ae 12.50 8.50 Oe «cece P00 dsiin 8.00 1.50 
Cold Springs, Ohio 8.50 SiO: orale bees ace S00 sccsscs 
Cold Springs and Gibson- 

RORREE MONARO oa acre cacccesans 12.50 8.50 Broo | esse. O00) SIOD is cesses 
Huntington, Ind. ...... 12.50 8.50 B50 Liscissincs || S00 Sccins 
Oe Ae 12.50 wohdnaaielusties \nbteicta abana. tubes rela 
Milltown, Ind. SOO IC 00 cece POG acces Seen 8.5072 1.3520 
Scioto & Marble Cliff, O... 0.0.2.2... 8.50 8.50 9.50 8.25 .62%%4 7.50 1.503 
Sheboygan, Wis. .................. 190 ccc, -cenacdees, -keleeks ete A | ie 9.50 95 
Wisconsin points® wow eee BENG cccnccccesRGees, teswerenepnaceyisd | sducne Genes pe ne 
Woodville, Ohio... 12.50 8.50 8.50 13.50 9.00 11.00 9.00 1.503 

SOUTHERN: 
ee ar 12.50 10.00 SSO). 2a 8.50 1.50 
El Paso, Texas... diss erica —eeeetes fea, sia eee eeacees 7.00 1.50 
Graystone, Ala. 200.000.200.002... 9.00 Pee cee ck 8.00 1.35 
Keystone, Ala. ...................... 9.00 hp 8.00 1.30 8.00 1.35 
Knoxville, Tenn. om uns 990 #~300 i —= 880. =. 2 8.00 1.35 
New Braunfels, a 18.00 12.00 12, 00 10.00 - ee 
MRE TEN Snes ies, sbclndgusciponnece 73000 .<@OWD «tesco ee 11.00 1.40 
| ae 12.50 19.00 9.00 IO: cia Gone 8.50 1.50 

WESTERN: 

PRINTER i. igi. “yee ee i ee er eee 
Limestone, ‘Wash. 15.00 15.00 10.00 15.00 16. a4 16.50 16 $0 2.09 
Los Angeles, Calif 19.00 19.00 EO) “veccsecsceaeaens Pe eee 2.50 2.50 
Dittlinger, Tex. 12. “ee OO. thea, eee eee ces . 0® 1.5078 
San Francisco, Calif............. 20.00 .00 13.50 UID esis: assis Py = 2.15 
Tehachapi, Calif. .................. SPO ccictte? open Jal ee eS 
Seattle, Wash. ...0....0........-c2000 19.00 19.00 12.00 19.00 19.00 ........ 18 5 2.30 


7 Net ton. ® Wooden, steel 1.70. * Steel. 5 Per 180-Ilb. barrel. © Dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25c 
disc. per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if paid in 10 days. 7180-lb. net barrel, 1.65; 
280-Ib. net barrel, 2.65. ®To 11.00. To 1.50. To 3.00. 2%To 9.00. “To 1.60. % Barrels. 


® F.o.b. Woodville. To 16. 50. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 
(Continued) 

















City or shipping point Roofing Sand : 
Estill Springs and Traction 

Sewanee, Tenn. ........ 1.35@ 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 
Massillon, Ohio 2.09 
Michigan ‘City, Tid. sciscccccccans, 30 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio...... "i705 #1'75 
Montoursville, Penn.........  .......:0.00-00.--. 1.10 
Oblton, ‘Olio 6023... al.75 al.60 
Red Wing, Minn. 1.25 
Round Top, Md............... 2:25 1.75 
San Francisco, Calif....... 3.50 3.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.25 
Warwick, Ohio 1.50a@ 2.00 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 

*Wet. (a) Green. 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 








Crude talc (mine rum) .eecccccsseeeeee 3. 3.00@ 4.00 
Ground talc (20-50 mesh), bags...... 10.00 
Cubes 55.00 
Blanks (per Ib.) .08 
Pencils and steel worker’s crayons.... 08 
Per gross 1,00@ 1.50 





Chatsworth, Ga: 


Crude tale, EON scistiiccavteccis 5.00 
Ground talc (150-200 mesh) .......000.... § 8.00@ 10.00 
Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

OE AOE 5 .tasncsinispentctcumgrnecrcbetgeenin - 1.00@ 2.00 


Chester, Vt.: , 
Crude tale (Dark, 3.50; Light, 4.00) 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk... 8.00@ 9,50 





Including bags 9.50@10.50 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude tale (for grinding).................... 5.00 

Ground talc (150-200 mesh), bags.... 12.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 





per gross ...... 1.00@ 2.50 
Emeryville, N. » Ei- 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

260 mesh 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) 200-lb. bags, 300-350- 











mesh 15.50@20.00 
Herry, Va.: 
Crude (mine run) 3.50@ 4.50 





Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 8.50@13.00 
Joliet, Ill.: 





Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags... 12.00 

BEINGS TENG, I oo osc ccsresceacectknee 12.00 

California talc, bags 30.90 

Southern talc, bags 20.09 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

UE 5, ae ane, Eee eae naan ete eae 2.50 
Keeler, Calif.: 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), bags............ 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 


Ground tale (125-200 mesh), bags..10.00@15.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-Ib.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 
Columbia, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%........ 3.50@ 4.50 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 3.75@ 4.5 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 5.5 
Tennessee — F.0.b. mines, gross ton, 
unground brown rock, B.P.L. 72% 5.0 
Bf ka 20% 6.0 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 lb. 8.00@ 9.0 
Ground Rock 
xs Ib. Y 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%......-+-+- 8.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P. ° 65-70%.. 4.00@ 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 5.00@ 5.50 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65 %.......0-.0-0- 8.00@ 9.00 


Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 





(Per Ton) 
Florida — F.o.b mines, gross ton, 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%... 3.25 
70% min. B.P.L., Basis 70%........... 3.75 


Mica 


Prices given are net, f.o.b. plant or nearest 























shipping point. 

Pringle, g D.—Mine run, per ton........ ag 
Punch mica, per 1 00 
Scrap, per ton, carloads 20.0 

Rumney Depot, N. H.—Per ton, 

Mine run a 360.8 
Clean shop scrap oy 
Mine scrap aS 
Roofing mica a 
Punch mica. per 3 


Cut mica—50% seams Standard List. 


| Rock Products 99 

















































































































































































. P Murphysboro, Ill.—Color i hite; 
‘ re ates 3 Oo, » prime w ite; 
Special Aggreg . analysis, KO, 12.60% ; NagO, 2.35% i Portland Cement 
Prices are per ton f.o.b, quarry or nearest ship- 102, 0; Fe2Os, .06%; AlsOs, Pri : 
0 ping po 21.00; b gg thee 260 mams Bie in contend let 0 ae ay eee 
. “tty or shippi i “chi ion Se 20.00 - 
y aa hipping point | ‘Terrazzo Stucco-chips Penland, N. C.—Color, white; crude, Per Bag Per BAL 
aD Brandon, Vt. — English ; = i bulk 8.00 Albuquerque, N. M.........0--ce0- 8634 3.47 
30 pink, English cream BY “ae : - 16.50 Atlanta, Ga -.-ccssewsesccecseeeeenn svnnene 2.35 
3 cal giaicsiaon #11.00 #11.00 enn. Mills—Color, white; analysis EL ¢ See eae ner 2.25 
10 Brandon QTCY -vncom a *11.00 1.00 | Spe io) Bee 10) OS es Birmingham, Ala. .... Ralpsteh 2°30 
, Brighton, Tenn.— % thru 200 mesh; bulk............ceccee 18.00 Boston, Mass. .......... we 52%  2.13@2.23 
60 ge age $5.00 99% thru 140 mesh, bulk...cccsccssssccsse 16.09 Buffalo, Ni Y..n-sonssccosssecnsseennseee 55  2.20@2.30 
25 B ckingham, Que —— . Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis Butte, Mont. 90% ~ 3.61 
% Tansee Ueiiaengeieen connie 12,00@14.00 B20» 12.75% NasO, 1.96%; crude. 7.50@ 8.00 Choa RAPIRS COW Snrnerrrnnn mr 2.24 
50 Chi vi Til —tuees 3 . ‘ i x Charleston, S. C€.......1 2.35 
4% Nee sn sacks Lob Chicken Grits Cintianatl, Ohio 3) 
r ~ oo 17.30 Afton, Mich.(Limest a... = 
‘ ct Points Ne ¥— Bellast and Rockland," Me—(lime = Chicago, Ill cece ‘a 
Oe ie cacnaauks, -wenuineiie 9.00@10.00 _ stone), bags, per ton........... “sn legge 2.05 
aun Olin. 654EGLSG 4 Besnien and Ndaees, Vi Pe cn $10.00 Columbus, Ohi0 ....--.scecsseneeeone + 2.29 
—_— Ec , . Carman faeott ne, aoe hase es ON, (SaaS 2.35 
Green SttiCCO ....sssscccece — seceecenesecneeees 12.00@18.00 Centerville, lowa—(Gypsum) ee 7+ ~mesncitinigg. aonmmmeeemeapereaindlbenases 2.06 
a n : { » per ton.. 18.00 Davenport, Iowa .........-..s0- 
lots Green granite 14.00@20.00 Chico, Texas — (Limest 1 1 - pm aaa. oF et 
i Haddam, Conn.—Fel- bags. per t one), 100 - Ib. EL ) |” eee omneeeee 58% 2.33 
int. pone ate stae ane te Gea 8.00@ 9.00 Denver, Colo. oo -ccccsssscscssneeeseeee 66% 2.65 
Harrisonburg. ‘Va Bulk ‘ : eee Yp =_— imestone), bulk... 6.00@ 7.00 Des Moines, Towa..........-sssceee cesses 2.05 
1.00 pny feresned, i Joliet il (Lin Se Cs Oi cicinscccccee ct a ae 2.15 
ae bags). ; $12.50 we tk oe 4.50 Duluth, Mint. cccsswsseseesenee seevee 204 
™ Ingomar, Ohio—Concrete . a6 Los Gente, Che 1.25 a pe ae sea eenwe ereonens 2.00 
‘08 facings and stucco dash __ ............--s-- 6.00 @24.00 ee ' As 15.00 poe og gg pe 54% 2.19 
1.50 Middlebrook, Mo het seseeeenscnnnne 20.00@25.00 ee OSC. et ie 10.00 Jacksonville Fla. neni 2:20 
bury white...........-s-c-s $9.00 9. ton : et comer, hg Sa RaRRloN 2 
= Middlebury and Brandon, _— Marion, Va.—(Limestone), bulk : ead 7g Al 1.92 
” Vt.—Caststone, per ton bagged, 6.50; Fippeduantide pode nage ae 2.50 
2 bag acti gag Racky Pees, Va Climeeio, ada eo ee 2.22 
x ——_ bag —— 14.00 @34.00 S bags, 50c; sacks, per ton, 6.00; bulk 5.00 Mieudae Wis. to 
; } pa si lg Lay e . — Wash.—(Limestone), bulk, per Minneapolis, Minn. ..... ep as 2.12@2.22 
ae Phillipsburg, N. J.— 32.00 warren NH : Si TRI, GIN cicicitnicicrsitesin: semen 1 36 
0.50 = gallate er tr sn a om per ton............ SU SSe AO CR, Then cs 2.20 
ai Royal nwenennnen wns A OO@IAGS Welt Stockbridge, Mass.— (Limestone), 2 48% 1.93@2.03 
j Stockton, Calif.—"’Nat- bulk eaten wane 7-50@*9.00 ane ee. ry 
3D hue 8. toa 12.00@15.00 Wisconsin Points—(Limestone), per ton 9.00 Omaha, iP ssc cieshantonien ca 236 
5 00 8 tack : en on 2 
: wate tite renee! 12.00 nea L.C.L. tLess than 5-ton lots. ¢C.L. Philadelphia, Penn. ... ei’ eill 2.11@221 
” Wellsville, Colo. — Coio- Beech Sand-Lime Brick Pathak pan ie as 
rado fe age a 15.00 15.00 Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or n Portland, Colo. = pence ain 2/80 
. Ms - . 7 I .0.D. Tr * ’ teat ewer eeermneeesscacascess — seceeces ° 
473 ee en — bags; L.C.L. 14.50. yee point, unless otherwise noted. sou a LE LG 3 60" 
iC hg ‘ ; tenes 10. RD ccninieniennsnnssincennicnmicis stl 
Saclaggeed eet 2 10.00. a cg loseniten oe Pe LER ES 334 
5 Ca ; ’ on, Wis. ’ Y a ake City, Utah.................. .703 2. 
Poth Fold Boston, Mass. ™ aes San Francisco, Calif................... — 231 
20.00 otas eldspar Brighton, N. ¥. 19.75° Savannah, Ga. —. sane: ea 2.50 
Auburn and Topsham, Me. — TOWNSTONE, PENN. ..........--eeceeeeeeeereseee 11.00 St. Lowis, Mo.....-ccsseeeeeeseenssnees 51% 2.05 
308 white, 99% dae yr ee ae? _— 19.00 peytem Me 12.50 St. ager aga eas — 2.12@2-22 
. Bristol, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, : Faun, Mich. 13.00 @ 14.00 — Wash, -.-...ecceeceeecceesceeesee seeseeee 2.65 
12.00 0, 6 to 10%; NasO, 2% to 4%; es oo a 330 
2. SOs. 68 to 78%: FesO., 12 t ; int, Mich, ......... : 112.00@17.50* ONIN ONO sa csasanrcenccsccsescceiele  cocessen 2.20 
12.00 AleOs, 16.3 to 18.8%: 89% pdt # Grand Rapids, Mich............c..scssssssesses 12,59 Pope a, Kam. ...sessseeccssessseesecsnnene seeeee 2.41 
0 geet bell, depending ton nen haan a ee Wheeling, W. Varwwjowwc I 212 
— nswick, Me.— Sone ° % ’ . 25 p + VG.....---2000 eee  eeesense 1 
2.50 thru 140 mesh, “cis lon 19.00 Lake Heien re Cre ee oo 
2. Buckingham, Que.—Color, white, anal- : Lasesster, & Y LEER CPS ate eee aeenetey ene a Seon a mee 
om ysis, KO, 12-13%; NasO, 1.75%; Madison, Wis. a eae ae 
peal 9.00 Michigan City, ind. P30" Mill. pri 
15.00 Big Ree N. Y.—Color, white, one ean Wis. Cia tye Pe Ph svon ee ere 
East Hartford, yes : . inneapolis and St. Paul, Minn......... . : 
a4 th p —ae white, saee ay go Spiacscciccanabcnbaeunciae seas Pe a Per Bag ae 
@ thru 150 mesh, bagéonn a: 10.00 Bufington, Indo i 
om East, Liverpool, Ohio—Color, white; — a. te. Eo eee oe cee 243 
8% thru 200 mesh, Bull wenn 19.35 Prairie du Chien, Wis... oo. oe 2.35 
Clen Tay Sea hee bulk, per ton.. 22:00 Rochester, N. Yor... : atte [eee 2.35 
i sink: ‘sadipla Fo rey apes or Saginaw, Mich. pera ciadlad S easlrainesa we 1380 aoe amare 235 
4.80 fbulk) » K,O, 12.81%; crude San Antonio, Texas 16.00 — Mo. ere ire 1.90 
; ve Ae ee ; 7.00 Sebewaing, Mich. ........... Hope 1 NS) = aS ae 1.65 
5.50 (crude) .—Prime white; bulk Sioux Falls, S. Dak...... 13.00 Leeds, Ala. evwcesevweeecereeeeerneeene seen 1.85 
pe te ees Cl ane 206 South River. XN. J... on can ena “—. Rinctabeacaictaae canaesin, ables 2.35 
i oa Ee ee a, Ww ite; anal- Syracuse, N. Y¥..___............. “" 18.00@20.00 ar 2 eae 1.95 
6.00 BOh, 65.60%. pCa ey. eee? Toronto, Canada ............. oa. oe a 1.75 
» 9.00 10.28%.” wh e203, .10%; AlsOs, Wiison, Fa. ~~ 32 @16.00+ Richard City, Temnn....... er 2.05 
10.28%; crude aa te 12.00@16.00  — Steelton, Minn. ...ccccccccesssecceconne  sesennnn 1.85 
Pulverized. 959% thru 200” mesh} *Delive job. FCity ” delive —, vs 2. 
ags, 22.00; bulk 20.00 aoe rey: on job. +City delivery. Dealers’ Universal, Penn. occ cco - 
' = : price. (a) Less 50c discount per M., 10 days. *Including sacks at 10c each. : 
) 5.50 
» 9.00 Gypsum P 
roducts— 
CARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F.O.B. MILL 
pr a —— Wallboard, 
Camens Ax32x. x32x ¥%x32 or 
Ant: 36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”. Leth 
. a P anr altura Rane .. Wood White Sanded Keene’ T 1 1300” = Mw ie 1550 
mon ypsum . A t s rowe er J er } ; 
“i py and tat Pp ypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster Cement Finish Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
sf Centerville, Towg 3.00 8.00u 8.00u 10.70u i aa 
. Des a = 10.00 ise 10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 : — oe oe 
etroit, Mich. 4 i j 10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 1200 2400 22:00 1800 21.00 
SS fee. ees : ‘ 4. 21.00 
—", Rice wee ee ee ee 14.300 12.30 ssi 9.009 9).000 a i a. ie 
G Ce oe, ee ee oe — | cs 15! 
jearest fand Rapids, Mich. 2.75 6.00 8.00 ‘9.00 000 15.00 eeeseens 40.00 43.00 
125.00 Los Angeles. 3.00 0 8.00 9.00 9:00 9007.60 -— 2 i |hClCU 
‘06 Port Clinton, Ohio... “3.60 7.50@9.50 11.507... ts ao ee yer 
_ n. Ohio... — ge A es OUlCUlU Ul Ul cs CC 
20.00 Sr and, Colo _ 1 Hope bones 9.00 21.00 7.00 30.15 —§-_—-— 20.00 eacceene 20.00 
sesile Ahan 11é5m +7 dae ry" ec; MM cceenellens ln ance ere 
25.00 Sur, gas + seen 10.00 —. r mes a ES.4GR kt ll (ll lm ren 
—— a Ta SE ll a a ee 
sn NOTE—Revernadl 7 0H aH ee oY eX EX 
12 95 Taiiedes cae Meira i; . | , “— 


S paper bags; (0) includes jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 15c; at includes sacks; (y) sacks 15c extra, rebated. 
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Rock Products 





Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 


Sizes 





City or shipping point 
Camden, N. 
Cement City, “Mich... 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 
Forest Park, IIl...... icbesegeesness 
Grand Rapids, Mich... pessscecuevaeesres 
Graettinger, Iowa .................--..---- 
Indianapolis, Ind .. 
Los Angeles, Calif.‘. 


Oak Park, IIl........... ccoeessstteveesnvesesssiessssuueeeee 16,00@ 18.00 
chee Mcacdonad 9.50b 


Olivia and Mankato, Minn. 
Somerset, Penn. ...... ae 
Tiskilwa, Ill. 
Yakima, Wash. .......................0---ee0ee00 ; stasis iinet 





*Price per 100 at plant. 
(c) Plain. 


+Rock or panel iace. 


ey A 00c@19.00a 
16 


stan ieintidoate 15.00@16.00a 


(a) Face. $Delivered. “Price per 1000. 


8x10x16 8x12x16 


8x8x16 
17.00 


21.00* 


18@ .20 
13@_ .15t 
5 34x314x12—55.00 








(b) Per ton. 





Cement Roofing Tile 


Prices are net per sq. in. carload lots, f.o.b. 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise stated. 
amden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, ue bic 





Cn ES Se ee ee eee 15.00 
IN 8 a a re cend aca uataise rece pereeaee 18.00 
Chicago, Ill. —Per “SSR Reee netomat ee (TL 


Cicero, Il!l_—Hawthorne roofing tile, per sq. 
hocolate. Red, 
Yellow, Gray, Green, 
and Orange Blue 


French and Spanish?...... ..$11.50 $13.50 
Ridges (each) ....... 25 a0 
eS ee we eh] 
ip starters: ............-.:..... .50 -60 
Hip terminals, 2-way..... 1.25 1.50 
Hip terminals, 4-way. 4.00 5.00 
Mansard terminals 2.50 3.00 
Gable finials .......... 1-25 1.50 
Gable starters ........ oD 35 
Gable finishers ..... Ae deupaexes 25 30 
*End bands. ............ pains . .25 “3D 
*Eave closers ......... — .06 .08 
*Ridge closers ....... .05 .06 

*Used only with Spanish tile. 

+Price per square. 

Houston, Texas—Roofing Tile, per sq......... 25.00 

Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in. Per sq. 
ray... srenseect daca : ii . 10.00 
i eS aera msssenine, LaSOO 
Green .. ; ‘ — . . 13.00 

Waco, Texas: Per sq 
Passov os ocaceenec cs bia veis sacencscnapeucenivnescaseenscotebivesieedecs 6l 

Cement Building Tile 

Cement City, Mich. : Per 100 

4 te . = 5.00 
Crand — Mich. 

SERKI2.....:..: : : 8.00 

<> <>< re ccadese ‘ yeahs chit 4.50 























‘Ceamemenii Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point. 


Common Face 
Appleton, Minn. ..... 22.00 25.00@40.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. 
cording to ecneties).. 15.50 22.00@50.00 
Camden and 
Trenton, N. J......- 17.00 


Ensley, Ala. 


(*slagtex”’)  ..::... 14.50 22.50@33.50 
Eugene, Ore. . : 25.00 35.00@75.00 
Forest Park, IIl..... — 7 37.00 
Friesland, Wis. ....... 22.00 32.00 
Longview, Wash.* . ‘ 15.00 22.50@65.00 


Milwaukee, Wis. . 14.00 20.00@45.00 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y. .------ 14.00@23.00 





Longview, Wash. : Per 1000 
(Stone- — 
I rs Sane bated octane 55.00 
sn ce ck De ORO RRC EAT AOE ere 64.00 
Mt. Pleasant, NN. X38 Per 1000 
OES. 6 A RG Rete OLE ee tee eee eae 78.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Per 100 
I rete area has Meee cinta. 7.00 
Houston, Dome: : 
5x8x12 (Laghtweight) —...i..2.....:..%........ 80.00 
Pasadena, Calif. (Stone Tile) : Per 100 
TOA ee UR a ie een er orepenr nee RC eyeRerte eT 3.00 
31%4x6x12..... 4.00 
Sa eo eh ee 5.50 
—_* Ill.: Per 100 
eR EE ERT ET EERE TT er 15.00 
ada Spur, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Stone-Tile) : Per 1000 
EL SE TRC Re or RR re ee 50.00 
eg i CR eal nee eer eee ener ote 60.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. : 
= 2: 1° Se NPE ane are Pe CREP OPE 82.00 
CL eae 46.00 
5x8x 6 (half-tile) ......... 41.00 
5x8x10 (fractional) 82.00 
Yakima, Wash. (Building Tile) : 
So pac wasn Sigs tees cus epascessuapeeaaaa nla 10 
Cement Drain Tile 
Graettinger, Iowa—5 to 36 in., per ton... 8.00 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Cement drain 
RR ee aes .00 
Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile, per ft. : 
3 in. .04 
FO |: bene cen mene Sener ree he ES Ree e Se mA .05 
6 mg teem .0714 
Wate atlas cnat aes asus tabusecaapeaukte seis dasocseckcesiex 10 
WwW waiedia. Wis.—Drain tile, per ton........ 8.00 
Common Face 
WORK ear Mie lS, oceeke eee 37.00@ 42.00 
Omaha, Neb....... Y 18.00 30.00@ 40.00 
Pasadena, Calif CT | er eee en 
Philadelphia, Penn....... 14.75 


Portland, ‘Ore; .........::. 17.50 23. o0@ss: o0 
Mantel brick—100.00@150.00 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 14.00 22.50@ 25.00 

Rapid City, S. D.. és 18.00 25.00@40.00 

Waco, Texas... 16.50 32.50@125.00 





Watertown, N.Y... 20.00 35.00 
Westmoreland Wharves, 

DPN oo cece s se esscecks 14.75 20.00 
Winnipeg, i Oe eee 14.00 22.00 
Vaksuna.  Weash............... 22.50 


*40% off List. 
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Cement Bids on San Gabriel 
Dam in California 

NE of the largest pieces of constry. 

tion proposed for the Pa 

the San Gabriel dam near Los Angele 


ifle coast js 


Calif. It will require 2,600,009 bbl. of ¢. 
ment. Bids were made on the basis of pres. 
sure strength per square inch, and according 
to the Los Angeles Record 
bids were received: 
In bulk, f.o.b. mills (1200 to 2500 th. per 
sq. in.), per barrel, $1.77; total, $4,602,000, 
In bulk, f.o.b. mills (2500 to 3000 Ib, per 
sq. in.), per barrel, $1.77; total, $4,602,000. 
In sacks, f.o.b. mills (1200 to 2500 tb. 
sq. in.), per barrel, $2.22; total, $5, 772,000. 
In sacks, f.o.b. mills (2500 to 3000 Ib. per 
sq. in.), per barrel, $2.22; total, $5,772,000, 
= bulk, f.o.b. Azusa (1200 to 2500 Ib. per 
sq. in.), per barrel, $2.05% ; total, $5 343,00 
In bulk, f.o.b. Azusa (2500 to 3000 Jb. per 
sq. in.), per barrel, $2.05%4 ; total, a 
In sacks, f.o.b. Azusa (1200 to 2500 th. pe 
sq. in.), per barrel, $2.50% ; total, $6, 513,00 
In sacks, f.o.b. Azusa (2500 to 3000 tb. per 
sq. in.), per barrel, $2.50 ; total, $6,513,000, 


the following 


Low Cost Improvement of Roads 


ULLETIN II of the National Crushed 
Stone Association is entitled, Low Cost 
Improvement of Earth Roads with Crushed 
Stone. It is by A. T. Goldbeck, director of 
the Bureau of Engineering of the associa- 
tion, and it treats of the use of light coats 
of crushed stone and screenings to improve 
earth roads so that they may become pass- 
able in all weathers. 

Mr. Goldbeck shows the real necessity for 
building more of such roads which are thor- 
oughly adapted to traffic up to 500 or Ai 
vehicles per day. In fact, they are among 
the most economical types of roads for 
traffic of such a density. The methods ot 
applying stone and screenings are given in 
some detail and the bulletin is illustrated 
with photographs of the work. 

Such work offers a large potential market 
for crushed stone products. Mr. Goldbeck 
estimates that there are 2,500,000 miles of 
road in the country which are susceptible t0 
the treatment described. 


Chemical Industries Exposition 


HE Eleventh Exposition of Chemical 
Industries is to be opened at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, September 26. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 


_ Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. Sin. 10in. 
Detroit, Mich................. 
Graettinger, Towa........ .04%d .05% 08% 12% 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (b) 
Culvert pipe .......... — .60 
Sewer pipe (d)... : 
Houston, Texas .... .19 .28 43 
Indianapolis, Ind. (a) : Sach neon 80 


Longview, Wash........... 

Mankato, Minn. (b).. 

Newark, N. J............. 

Norfolk, Neb. (b)..... — ; .90 
Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 

Paullina, Iowat .......... 

Somerset, Penn. ......... : . : esate 
Tacoma, Wash. .......... A5 18 22% .30 
Tiskilwa, Ill. (rein.) (a)... ; 65 
Wahoo, Neb. (b) re : 

Yakima, Wash 


(a) 24-4 -in. lengths; (b) Reinforced; (d) Eastern clay, list, 72% and 60% off. 


721-in. diam. tPrice per 2-ft. length. 


Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise note: 


12in. 15in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 
ia 15.00 per ton 
St, ree .40 -50 -60 .70 
v2 1.00 1.28 S650T cs 1,92 
re res: 1 


1.00 : ec SR: (ea rk ani ed 2.11 
.: 00 per ton 
eee, bee, © ee 220 ace 2.11 
1.08 1.25 ie: ee ee 2.50 
40 So wee fee” =e ee 
75 .85 1.10 Cc.” | ore 1.90 
1.00 1.13 Rime + ee ree 2.11 
$10.00 per ton 


27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60%. 


2.32 3.00 4.00 500 600 <== 
ee 58 sar oe pats «a 
a. 20 one ae ao 
1.75 2.50 3.25 455 se. 

ee 2.75 3.58 ue RA 7. 
i 995 358 oe 6.14 ae 
ae 3.65 4.85 7.50 8.50 — = 
—_ 2 2 — : 
nee 2.75 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 






D. per 
000. 

b. per 
000. 

b. per 
000. 

b. per 
000. 

Ib. per 
43.000, 
Ib. per 
43,000. 
lb. per 
13,000. 
lb. per 
13,000. 
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Selection of Electric Motor Controls 


A Companion Article to That in Rock Products, 
April 30, 1927, on the Selection of Electric Motors 


By H. L. Smith 


Industrial Engineering Department, General Electric Co. 


HE advantages of electric motor drive 
te industrial machinery are, in general, 
well understood and the rapid supplanting 
of other kinds of power units is a matter of 
record. As soon as reasonably well-designed 
motors were available, their advantages over 
other kinds of drive were easily demon- 
trated. One particularly important factor 
was the ease with which the motor could be 
controlled. This, with other advantages, in- 
fluenced the early introduction of motors to 
drive line shafting, replacing steam engines, 
ropes, belts, etc., and has become the prime 
consideration in the application of the elec- 
tric motor to the individual drive of indus- 
trial machines. 

Much of this evolution can be attributed 
to the improvements made in the character- 
istics of the so-called “general purpose” mo- 
tors, as well as to the development of new 
types especially suited to some particular ap- 
plication, but it may not be fully appreciated 
how much is due to the still greater advance 
in the developments made in the controlling 
devices and equipment used with these mo- 
tors. 

Industrial controllers—a term embracing 
exist in 
such an astonishing variety of types and 





all such devices and equipments 


forms as to confuse anyone not an expert 
in this field. The selection of a proper mo- 
tor for a given service, apart from that of 
a very special nature, is a relatively simple 
matter and concerns chiefly the power avail- 
able, the work to be done, and the general 
conditions surrounding the installation. While 


Safety tyne 


this is usually given intelligent study, it is 
often true that the controller is chosen with 
less care and understanding. 

It is not sufficient that the controller per- 
mit the motor to go through its desired per- 
formances. Consideration is due the wearing 
qualities of the device; the safeguards af- 
forded the motors, the machine, and the ma- 
terial handled; the elimination of hazard to 
life and limb; the convenience as to installa- 
tion, inspection and repair; the economies of 
operation and other factors that merit: at- 
tention. The consideration that merits least 
attention is that of first cost. The controller 
for a motor driving a given machine plays 
ordinarily a very minor part in the cost of 
the complete installation, but its failure in 
any way to maintain service or to get the 
best work out of the equipment will quickly 
counterbalance any false economy in its se- 
lection. 

Therefore, it is worth while to understand 
better the industrial controller in its seem- 
ingly endless variety and—in many cases— 
complexity. A study of what it has to do 
and the various methods of accomplishing 
the results will make relatively simple the 
selection of the right device for almost any 
service except that of a highly special nature. 


Selection of the Controller 


Having chosen our motor in view of the 
power supply and the characteristics, it must 
possess to meet the service requirements, let 
us select our controller. This cannot be done 
by going through a list of the various types 
















































manual starter with undervoltage protection, for direct-current motors 


available in their countless combinations, 
but we can bring up one after the other 
the fundamental considerations and arrive at 
what we are searching for by a process of 
elimination. Let us first consider: 


THE DUTY AND SERVICE—By the 


“duty” we mean the specific functions. for 


which the controller is designed. Is it merely 
to start the motor and is the load to he 
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Automatic starting panel for synchron- 
ous motor, with exciter and field am- 
meters, field rheostat, definite time 
accelerating relay, thermal overload 
relay and field actuating relay 





accelerated light or heavy? Or is speed con- 
trol desired and if so by what method? The 
motor must largely tell us whether the 
method is to be by armature or field rheo- 
stat, winding or voltage change, brush shift- 
ing, ete. 

Must the motor be reversed and through- 
out the entire speed range? Must it be 
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brought to rest quickly and is a “solenoid 
brake,” “dynamic braking,” or “plugging” 
best ? 

By “service” is meant the specific appli- 
cation in which the controller is to be used, 
for example: 

(a) General purpose, which covers occa- 
sional starting of motors. 

(b) Special purpose, which covers a long 


list of such as and 


applications, 
hoists, elevators and a variety of other units 
in rock products plants each of which de- 
mands some distinctive feature in the control 
in the way of capacity, specific functions, 
and other points considered later in this dis- 
cussion. 


cranes 


Protection to Motor and Machinery 


The following is a tabulated summary of 
the protective features that may be essential. 
Several of the items could be discussed at 
length advantage, particularly those con- 
cerning ways and means to secure adequate 
overload protection, the relative merits of 
various motor starting methods, and the ad- 
vantages of the several automatic accelerat- 
ing schemes. 

(a) OVERLOAD PROTECTION—The 
motor should be safeguarded against injuri- 
ous overload. This may be accomplished by: 

(1) Fuses (these have definite limi- 
tations as to protection afforded). 

(2) Circuit-breakers — Instantaneous 
and time-element. 

(3) Relays affecting contactors — In- 
stantaneous and time-element; Hand, 
gravity and remote reset. 

(4) Thermal devices. 
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(b) UNDER-VOLTAGE RELEASE — 
Motors that cannot be thrown directly on 
the line in safety to themselves should have 
starters equipped with under-voltage release. 

(c) PROTECTION AGAINST TOO 
HIGH INRUSH AND SHOCK TO M4- 
CHINERY— 

(1) Starting resistance, d.-c. and a.-c. 
(2) Compensator starter, a.-c. 








compensator 


Above (right) — 
Typical drum _ con- 
troller (cover re- 


moved) with self- 
aligning contact 
fingers 






Indicating, contact- 
making gage type ‘ 
pressure governor 


(3) Y-Delta starting, a.-c. 

(4) Prevention of too quick reversal 
of motor. 

(See the N. E. L. A. regulations lim- 
iting current inrush to prevent voltage 
disturbance on power lines. ) 

(d) PROTECTION AGAINST TOO 
RAPID ACCELERATION—Too rapid ac- 
celeration may be the cause of heating or 
sparking of the motor, or of undue shock to 
the driven machinery and the material or 
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fabric handled by it. 
prevention are: 
(1) Time limit acceleration, 
(2) Current limit acceleration, 
(3) Acceleration controlled by yot. 
age change across armature or resistor. 
(4) Field accelerating relays, 
(ec) PROTECTION AGAINST OVEp. 
TRAVEL OF MACHINERY 


Ways ani means of 


Below (left)—Automatic 
(cover re- 
moved) with definite-time 
accelerating relay, double- 
pole thermal overload re- 
lay with string reset and 
air break contactors with 
magnetic blowout. 





(1) Limit switches. 
(2) Overwind device. 

(f) OVERSPEED PROTECTION—Re- 
quired only in special cases. 

(g) PHASE REVERSAL AND PHASE 
FAILURE PROTECTION. 

(h) SUDDEN STRENGTHENING of 
field at high speed will result in a voltage 
jump that must be taken into consideration 
in some instances. 


Safety to Persons 


For many reasons (humanitarian, eco- 
nomic and legal) much attention is given to 
the safety precautions surrounding indus- 
trial machinery, and this is particularly true 
of the electrical equipment, where we find 
many safety features embodied in up-to- 
date control that afford security to the op 
erator, repair men, and other persons. Some 
of these features are: 

Undervoltage protection automatically pre 
vents the motor from restarting, without 
personal intervention, after failure of power. 
The casualties that might result from the 
unexpected starting of machinery are obvi- 
ous. Phase-reversal protection is essential 
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for elevators and other machines where un- 
expected motor reversal would be hazardous. 

Enclosure of the live and working parts 
of the control equipment, as a safeguard 
against shock or burn, is now the rule and 
there is no excuse for the installation of 
open-type starters or control of any kind 
except where isolated and accessible only to 
qualified persons, Suitable enclosing cases 
also exclude inflammable dust and will pre- 
vent the arcing of the controller contacts 
from being communicated to an explosive 
atmosphere. 

Locking features are available to prevent 
operation while work is being done in in- 
specting, cleaning, adjusting or repairing the 
machine or its equipment. Where a machine, 
such as a primary crusher, is controlled 
from several stations, it is possible at any 
station to lock against operation from an- 
other. 

Emergency stops in case of need can be 
provided to shut down the motor from any 
given point and to quickly stop it by braking 
or plugging. Limit switches to prevent over- 
travel as for elevators, cranes and valves, 
and devices to prevent overspeed in handling 
dangerous material such as molten metal are 
an every-day requirement. 

There exist safety codes of national, state 
and local character that deal more or less 
fully, as the case may be, with regulations 
to eliminate hazards. None of them, fortu- 
nately, demand anything beyond what is rea- 
sonable; and there is reason to hope that all 
will be ultimately gathered together in what 









Typical control panel for 
large direct-current indus- 
trial motor, with reversing 
contactors, magnetic time 
acceleration, overload re- 
lays and line switch that 
can be locked open 
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may be generally accepted as an American 
Standard. 
Special Conditions 


The following is a list of special condi- 
tions surrounding the installation which may 
require special protection of the controller: 

(a) Prevalence of gas or acid, as in mines, 
chemical works, etc. 

(1) Protection of controller 
corrosion. 

(2) Suppression of arcs that might 
ignite gases. 


from 


(b) Mills handling powder, sawdust or 
other explosive or highly inflammable ma- 
terial—suppression of arcing. 

(c) Protection from water. 

(1) Splash-prcof. 

(2) Moisture-proof. 

(3) Immersion-proof. 

(4) Special protection from action of 
salt water. 


(d) Fire prevention measures in general. 
(See Underwriters’ code.) 


Convenience and Economy of Operation 


In selecting the controller best suited for 
the purpose in mind its convenience to the 
operator should not be overlooked. Particu- 
larly with machinery, the work in which re- 
quires constant attention, it is important that 
the operator find the control within easy 
reach and manipulated with little care and 
effort. Some of the things to be remem- 
bered in this connection are: 


(a) Push button or master switch opera- 
tion of magnetic controllers insures a mini- 
mum distraction and responsibility of the 
operator and a maximum production econ- 
omy. 

(b) A control equipment composed of 
several segregated parts often permits the 
manually manipulated parts to be most con- 
veniently located for operation. 


(c) The frequency of manipulation and 
the force required to move the controller 
arm will determine if a manually operated 
device will answer the purpose. 

(d) The direction of movement of the 
controller handle should be considered, par- 
ticularly on cranes, elevators and _ hoists. 

(e) Control from more than one station, 
as for large crushers, conveyors, etc. 
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Available Controller Types 


Having then determined what our con- 
troller has to do and what characteristics 
and features it must possess, let us turn to 
the various types available, which, as has 
been said, offer many combinations, and see 
what we can find. 


One way of broadly subdividing indus- 
trial controllers is by the construction of 


Mill-type manual starting compensator 

with ammeter and jack-type discon- 

necting switch, in gasketed cast-iron 
case 


the switching devices. The present day types 
fall chiefly into three classes, namely— 

(1) Face plate, including dial and knife 
or snap switch types. 

(2) Drum types. 

(3) Magnetic types. 

The first class covers chiefly general pur- 
pose starting devices and certain lines of 
dial controllers on which the duty is not 
particularly severe. They are available with 
adequate protective features and safety en- 
closures, but they are limited to fairly light 
duty. 

Drum controllers in the industrial field 
are particularly well adapted to manual op- 
eration for heavy service, such as cranes, 
hoists, and machine tools. Before the advent 
of magnetic control, drum controllers were 
used quite generally and successfully for 
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severe service on large size motors to which 
it is now quite common to apply magnetic 
control. 

The nature of the service tells whether 
our controller shall be a manual type, a 
semi-automatic, or a full-automatic type. By 
manual type we mean one requiring hand 
operation, and by semi-automatic type one 
that requires at least the initial operation 
be personally directed by pressing a button 
or some other means. By full-automatic is 
meant a combination such as a pressure gov- 
ernor and magnetic starter that without at- 
tention will start and stop to maintain within 
limits the pressure in a water-supply sys- 
tem. A magnetic controller, therefore, may 
be manually operated by means of a master 
switch that serves to energize magnetic con- 
tactors. 

We may be interested in the accelerating 
method employed in a magnetic starter 














Enclosed magnetic starter with series 

contactor acceleration and single-pole 

thermal overload relay, for direct-cur- 
rent motors 
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where the acceleration is automatic. We 
may find that time element is best suited 
to our purpose; or perhaps a current limit 
scheme, one responding to the increasing 
voltage on the motor armature or the de- 
creasing drop across the starting resistance, 
is preferable. 

When it comes to the kind of current re- 
duction in starting motors larger than those 
that can be thrown directly on the line, we 
will take it for granted that a resistor of 
some sort is the thing to use in connection 
with d.-c. motors, and with single-phase and 
slip-ring, multi-phase motors. The squirrel 
cage induction motor, however, may, if the 
power rules permit, be thrown directly on 
the line in large sizes, and where some 
method of current reduction is required, we 
may find reason to consider the relative ad- 
vantages of a resistance starter as compared 
with an auto-transformer starter. The lat- 
ter, or commonly called “compensator,” has 
the advantage of putting into the motor 
more current than it takes from the line, 
and so far has proved to be the popular de- 
vice for starting squirrel-cage motors when 
the starting current is limited. 


Controllers of both open and_ enclosed 
types are available, and the former are rap- 
idly going out in favor of the latter. The 
manual types have external operating han- 
dles, and the cases of both the manual and 
remote control types can be locked shut for 
safety reasons. 


Some controllers will be found to be oil 
immersed, a feature that is of particular ad- 
vantage for three reasons; i. e., to afford 
good insulation between closely assembled 
switching parts of opposite polarity; to safe- 
guard the switching mechanism against cor- 
rosion; and to prevent arcing of the switch 
parts from reaching the outside atmosphere 
where explosive dusts or gases may be pres- 
ent. Oil immersion, contrary to the general 
impression, is not of any advantage as re- 
gards the life of the submerged making and 
breaking contacts. The same contacts in air 
with an adequate magnetic blow-out will 
last ten times as long as they will when 
under oil and with the same breaking dis- 
tance. Controllers subject to frequent serv- 
ice should not have oil immersed switches 
as the oil will rapidly carbonize and_ be- 
come a menace. 

As accessories to controllers, especially the 
magnetic types, we will find available push- 
button stations, master controllers, float 
switches, pressure and vacuum governors, 
thermostats, limit switches, etc., which will 
permit us to effect practically any combina- 
tion as desired for the control of the motor. 


Magnetic Control 


Much of the increased usefulness of the 
electric drive in its application to machinery 
performing more or less complicated evolu- 
tions has been made possible by the remark- 
able developments in the art of magnetic 
control. Improvements in magnetic contac- 
tors, prolonging the life of the contacts and 





the wear of the device as a whole. 


Nave per. 
mitted frequent duty cycles of starting, stop- 
ping and reversing so that now we see mo- 


tors direct connected to reversing planers, 
slotters and similar machines and put 
through their paces, as demanded by such 
service, easily and safely by an automatic 





Manual starting compensator (cover 

removed) with oil-immersed switch, 

undervoltage protection and double- 
pole thermal overload relay 


magnetic control that functions incessantly 
with little attention. 

Magnetic control provides for remote op- 
eration from push-button stations, or other 
forms of master switches, from one or afy 
number of points. The value of this ar- 
rangement in connection with the operation 
of machinery such as conveyors and auto- 
matic elevators, is obvious. It is possible not 
only to control the machine from any poittt, 
but also to lock it against operation from 
any other point. Such locking safeguards 
anyone at work on machinery against unex- 
pected restarting. 

Magnetic control is employed where at- 
tomatic operation is required, as in the cast 
of motors driving pumps, which through the 
medium of a float switch or pressure g0v 
ernor are automatically started and stopped 
as the water level or pressure rises and falls 
Automatic control of temperature can like- 
wise be accomplished utilizing a thermostat 
as the pilot control device. The advantage 
of magnetic control as compared to mana’ 
control can be summed up briefly under the 
following heads: 

(1) Ease and convenience of operation. | 
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that an operator can more easily 


is ol ious 


manipulate push-button stations, or a small 
master switch, than he can the lever of a 
larze manual controller, and, furthermore, 
it is possible to place the small master device 
more convenient to the operator’s position 
than is very often the case with a large 
manual controller. 


(2) Magnetic control provides for auto- 
matic acceleration either by time element, 
current limit, or some other method, and 
the motor is thereby safeguarded against 
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current surges that will result from careless 
manipulation of a manual control. Further- 
more, the operator is not distracted from 
the work of his machine by paying attention 
to the careful manipulation of a manual 
controller. He can push buttons or throw a 
master switch back and forth with full as- 
surance that the motor will not be abused 
thereby. 

(3) It is possible to install the magnetic 
controller where space is conveniently avail- 
able, off at one side or slung up overhead 
out of the way. Magnetic control can be 
more easily installed in a direct line from 
the Power supply to the motor, merely run- 
hing pilot wires to the operator’s position. 
This often makes possible considerable econ- 
omy in wires and cables. 


(4) The automatic acceleration of the 
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motor, as well as the ease of bringing it 
quickly and safely to rest, are also of ad- 
vantage in safeguarding the driven machin- 
ery and the material that may be in it from 
undue strain or breaking. 

(5) Under conditions of frequent and 
heavy duty, magnetic control has much 
longer life than manual control even with 
equally sized contact making parts and 
equally efficient magnetic blowouts. Magnetic 
switches close and open with a quick action 
which is not possible with manually oper- 
ated contacting devices. Magnetic control- 
lers will also be found more accessible for 
inspection and repair. From every stand- 
point, therefore, they are easier to maintain 
in good operating condition. 

(6) From the standpoint of safety to op- 
erators and other persons, the magnetic con- 
troller is superior, because it can be located 
out of the way and is less likely to be tam- 
pered with. Furthermore, it lends itself to 
quick stopping by emergency switches and, 
because of the fact that it will more easily 
and accurately accelerate the motor and ma- 
chinery, is an element of safety. Under- 
voltage protection, i. e., a safeguarding to 
the operator against unexpected restarting 
when power returns after failure, is more 
surely provided by magnetic control and, 
generally speaking, the overload protection 
afforded the motor is more dependable. 

Dial and drum starters and controllers 
have undergone many recent improvements 
particularly as regards safety precautions, 
and are fully suitable for the purposes in- 
tended, particularly where the motors are 
small or the service infrequent. Magnetic 
control, however, is the rapidly growing 
branch of the art in both size and variety 
and has outgrown the ability of many peo- 
ple interested in the application of industrial 
motors to keep up with the advance made. 


General Electric Machines Now 
Constructed by Welding 


HAT promises to be a revolutionary 
step in the manufacture of electric 
machinery is the adoption of electric arc 
welding for the fabrication of many types 
of machines by the General Electric Co. 
This practice, as outlined in an article by 
R. H. Rogers in the July issue of the 
General Electric Review, results in many 
decided advantages over the use of castings. 
Electric arc welding, which has recently 
attracted world-wide attention because or 
its possibilities in replacing rivets in the 
construction of buildings, was first tried 
out in the construction of electric machin- 
ery by the General Electric Co. some 
years ago. The many advantages which 
attended its use soon became so obvious 
that its field was rapidly widened until 
at the present time a very large percent- 
age of General Electric machines are con- 
structed by the new method. 
Among the applications for which elec- 
tric arc welding is used in the General 
Electric shops are magnet frames and 
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armature spiders for direct-current mo- 
tors and generators and synchronous con- 
verters; stator frames and rotor spiders 
for alternating-current machines; bases, 
bearing pedestals, guards and air shields 
or deflectors for various types of ma- 
chines, etc. In addition to these electric 
machines, transformer tanks, oil circuit 
breaker tanks, switch mechanisms and 
control devices, electric refrigerators, mer- 
cury boilers, centrifugal compressors and 
many other types of equipment are con- 
structed to a greater or less extent by the 
use of electric arc welding. 


When castings are used it is necessary 
to maintain pattern shops, pattern stor- 
age, core shops and ovens, and foundries, 
together with space and equipment for 
making castings ready for the machine 
shop. Defects arising after a casting has 
been poured, cooled and annealed result 
often in long delays in the completion of 
a given machine, and these delays are 
eliminated with the use of welding. Other 
disadvantages attendant upon the use of 
castings and eliminated by the use of 
welding include loss of metal in the cast- 
ing process, use of excessively heavy 
parts for light duty, high machining costs. 


Electrically arc welded machines and 
parts, in addition, have the following ad- 
vantages: they have the same strength as 
castings but are considerably lighter in 
weight; designs are not restricted to exist- 
ing patterns; less copper is heeded to pro- 
duce the same density of field flux in ro- 
tating machines; greater freedom in ven- 
tilation is provided; smaller revolving 
weights and diameters are allowed. 

In the case of large electrical units, 
each machine is usually built “to order,” 
and has to be designed, to a large extent, 
specially throughout. When castings are 
used, this necessitates the preparation of 
special drawings, patterns, and often pits 
in the foundry. Such work is much sim- 
plified when electric arc welding is used, 
because of the freedom with which stand- 
ard slabs, plates, sheets and bars can be 
shaped and the speed and ease with which 
parts can be arc welded together, includ- 
ing reinforcements. 

Another advantage of the new method 
is the freedom from breaks in machine 
framework. When a casting is accidentally 
dropped or some other accident occurs, a 
foot may break off or a crack develop, 
and these rarely can be repaired. With ma- 
chines fabricated by the welding method, 
there is little possibility of breakage in 
rough handling, and any damage resulting 
therefrom can be more readily repaired. 

The General Electric Co. uses both 
hand and automatic welding in this work. 
The welding is. however, done largely by 
automatic machines which impart the de- 
sired motion to the electrode that, in turn, 
is fed automatically from a reel to the arc 
which forms the weld at a rate of 6 in. 
per minute. Hand welding is done around 
fittings and on short seams in general. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New Speed Reducers with 
Silent Chain Drives 

WO new types of speed reducers have 

been recently brought out by the H. W. 


Caldwell & Son Co., 
designed primarily for conveyor, elevator 


Chicago—type “A” 


and general industrial service and type “B” 
for driving screw conveyors. Each reducer 
is a self-contained unit which combines two 
separate drives: a Link-Belt silent chain 
drive from the high speed shaft, and a cut 
spur gear drive to the low speed shaft; 
made in sizes to furnish ratios from 7:1 
to 40:1 in Type “A,” or to 30:1 in Type 
eB. 

The cast iron housing is ruggedly con- 
structed, assuring proper support and align- 
ment. It is so constructed as to prevent oil 
leakage, and to exclude dust and dirt from 
the working parts. The housing has a large 
hand-hole for inspection purposes. The up- 
per part of the housing can be separated 
from the lower part without disturbing the 
mounting of the motor. 

Timken tapered roller bearings, carried 
in cartridge mountings, support the oversize 
Outboard bearings are unnecessary. 
The silent chain drive is used in place of a 


shafts. 


flexible coupling to provide flexibility be- 
tween motor and speed reducer shaft. 

Other advantages claimed for the ma- 
chine are: 


Automatic lubrication of gears and bear- 
ings from large oil reservoir in base of 
housing ; economy of floor space, motor be- 
ing mounted on top of housing; adjustable 
motor bed plate facilitates proper adjustment 
of chain; accessibility of all parts—upper 
half of housing of type “A” reducer can be 
removed without disturbing the lower half 
and housing of type “B” reducer is split 
vertically; speed ratios may be changed at 
any time by substituting different size mo- 
tor pinion, or silent chain wheel; few work- 
ing parts; low up-keep, and low first cost. 


New and Powerful Mine 
Locomotive 
a 20-ton Baldwin-Westinghouse haul- 


age locomotive shown at the American 
Mining Congress is claimed to be the most 
powerful mine locomotive ever built, having 
two 150-hp. motors. Being the first of its 
type, this locomotive is said to incorporate 
the latest refinements of design dictated by 
results of past operating experience. 

On an average, one per cent grade against 
the loaded trip, this locomotive, it is 
claimed, will haul 50 loaded 2%4-ton ca- 
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Speed reducer combining cut gear and silent chain drives 


pacity cars at a speed of 9 miles an hour. 
The average trip will consist, it is said, of 
40 loaded cars hauled up an average grade 
of 0.9% at an average speed of 10% miles 
per hour and for a distance of 10,000 feet. 

Some of the features of the design of 
this locomotive are: Barsteel frame, electro- 
pneumatic control for series-parallel opera- 
tion, air sanders, relay overload protection, 
leaf springs, through-bolts throughout, Tim- 
ken roller bearings for journals, Timken 
roller armature bearing on motors. 


Arc Welding Instruction 
Manual 

HE Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio, has just issued the 1927 edition 


of the “Instruction Manual.” This pub- 
lication, which is revised annually to 


cover the latest practices used in manual 
electric arc welding, is of interest to prac- 
tically everyone who uses arc welding. 





Among the subjects treated are: high- 
speed steel welding, high-pressure pipe 
welding, automobile frames, boiler repairs, 
welding cast iron, manganese steel weld- 
ing, carbon arc welding, manufacture of 
machinery and equipment using welded 
steel in place of castings. Copies are 
available at $1 each. 


Three Jaw Crushers in One 


NOVEL jaw 
three movable jaws, instead of one, 
has been placed on the market by the 
Bakstad Machinery Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
The first large size crusher of this design 
has been in successful operation at the 
Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co. plant, Elk 
hart Lake, Wis., for several months. Some 
views of this plant and crusher installa 
tion are shown herewith. 
The essential details of this new crusher 
are shown in the accompanying illustra 


crusher, embodying 

















ipe 


It is really a primary and second- 
ary crusher combined. The primary 
crusher mechanism is similar to that of 
a standard jaw crusher. The discharge of 
the primary jaws drops upon an oscillat- 
ing grid, so that the output feeds both 
ways into two secondary jaw crushers. 
The same mechanism from the main drive 
moves all three jaws in unison. 

The primary rhoving jaw 1s suspended 
from a shaft supported in the crusher 
frame. An extension of the primary mov- 
ing jaw carries one of the secondary 
crushing plates. Between this secondary 
crushing plate and the secondary crush- 
ing plate which is fastened rigidly to the 
crusher frame, is an intermediate crushing 
jaw, suspended from a shaft in the main 
frame, which carries two sets of remov- 
able, or renewable, crushing plates, thus 
forming the two secondary crushing units. 

The intermediate jaw is connected by 
a link to the main moving jaw, which re- 
ceives its crushing motion through an ad- 
justable safety toggle from the lever, car- 
ried by a shaft in the frame. This lever 
is raised and lowered by the roller it 
supports in one end, as the cam shaft, 
carrying the flywheels and belt pulley 
revolves. 


tions. 








Two views of double 
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Section showing how primary and secondary crushers are combined in on machine 


The three sets of jaws open and close 
in unison, and the stroke in the lower 
jaw movement is a little more than one- 
half the movement of the upper, or pri- 
mary, jaw. The openings are adjusted 
by changing the main toggle, which af- 
fects both the and secondary 
jaw openings, leaving the secondary jaw 
opening equal. There is an independent ad- 
justment for the primary jaw setting. 


primary 





crusher installed in Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co.’s plant 
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The frame and all the principal crusher 
parts are machined cast steel. The bear- 
ings are designed to be dust-proof, and 
provided 
cation 


lubri- 
The crushing plates 
are manganese steel, reversible to provide 


with high 


throughout. 


are pressure 


for wear, and interchangeable from sta- 
tionary to moving jaws in both primary 
and secondary crushing units. The cam, 
roller, and all bearings are machined high- 
carbon hammered steel. 

The adjusting toggles, wedge bolts, etc., 
are claimed to be readily accessible, and 
the secondary jaw openings can be reached 
through portholes in the side frame of 
the machine. 

The crusher design is patented. 


New Tire Chain for Trucks 
HE McKinnon Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, have brought out a new 


Columbus Chain 
type of tire chain for pneumatic truck tires, 
called the “Oil Field Special.” It is said to 
be of extra heavy construction and by actual 
test in the oil fields of Texas and Oklahoma 
claimed to be quite efficient over long un- 
used trails. 
This type of chain is said to be adaptable 
for use on trucks used to haul strippings, 
etc., the conditions encountered being quite : 
similar to that at the oil fields—occasional 
rock exposure in heavy mud or loose ground. 
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News of All the Industry 





Incorporations 





Webster Gravel Co., Inc., Minden, La., $12,000. 
W. T. Drew, W. P. Devereux and R. E. Lee. 


Minot Concrete Products Co., Inc., Minot, N. D., 
$25,000. P. L. Aerhus, S. S. Reisbus and others. 


Huber Rock Corp., Tallahassee, Fla. Frank L. 
Webb, Morris Huber and others. 


West End Sand Co., Louisville, Ky., has in- 
creased its capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 


Columbia Digger Sand and Gravel Co.. Portland, 
Ore., $10,000. E. E. Crout, W. W. Taylor and 
O. F. Barsian. 


Uwharrie Minerals Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
$300,000. H. L. Harper, Thomas Wilson, W. R. 
Weir, Belews Creek Rd. 


Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit, Mich., 
$12,000.000; to do business in New York state 
with offices at 1335 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Philadelphia, Penn., 
is arranging to increase its capital stock from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 shares of no par value. R. M. 
Nelson is secretary. 

Rockfield Lime and Stone Co., Rockfield, Wis. ; 
to prepare lime for market and manufacture lime 
products. Peter J. Hayes, Edward R. Gettings 
and Mable W. Raimey. 

South Jersey Silica Sand Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
$100,000 preferred stock and 3000 shares no par 


value common; produce sand and gravel. Doug- 
las V. Aitken of Bridgeton, president. 
Mystic Stone Quariers Co., Louisville, Ky., 


$30,000. Clark S. Lampton, 1350 S. Sixth St.; 
Charles A. Staebler, St. Matthews St.; W. L. 
Staebler. 


Standard Sand and Gravel Co., Augusta, Ga., 
$35,000. F. Lewis Marshall, 1131 Highland Ave., 
Augusta, John D. Twiggs and others have ac- 
quired and will develop a large tract of land. 

Newport Sand Bank Co., Newport, Ky., is to 
be reincorporated and will continue its old opera- 
tion. George W. Dye, Mrs. Laura C. Spinks and 
Richard ‘Carothers are the interested parties. 

Graphite Products, Inc., Providence, R. I.; to 
manufacture. buy and sell graphite and graphite 


products. Esther Gordon and. Daniel McIver of 
Providence, Everett D. Higgins of East Provi- 
dence. 


Ohio River Sand and Gravel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., $1,500,000; to take over and expand the 
Ohio River Gravel Co. Carroll C. Robertson, 
Oliver Bldg., and James H. Aupke, 1202 Wood- 
lawn Ave., both of Pittsburgh. 


Superior Cement Co., Superior, Ohio, formerly 
a subsidiary of the Wellston Iron Furnace Co., 
Wellston, Ohio, has been incorporated as an inde- 
pendent company to manufacture building mate- 
rials, with S. E. Stephenson as president. 


River Products Co., Nashville, Tenn., $100,000; 
to produce sand and gravel and deal in clay, clay 
products and building materials. The company 
will have its yards at First and Jefferson Sts., 
Nashville, and will start operation in about 60 days 
with one dredge, five barges and a towboat. Jor- 
dan Stokes, Jr.. A. J. Swain, John J. Lowe and 


John H. Parmelee are the interested parties. 





Quarries 





Ottawa Stone Co., Gilboa, Ohio, rock crushing 
plant has been put in operation. 

Georgia Granite Co. has installed a rock crusher 
at its Granite Hill, Ga., quarry with a five car per 
day capacity. 

Basalt Rock Co., of Napa County, Calif., will 
erect large storage bins, etc., on the water front 
in Vallejo, Calif. 

Rock Quarry Co., Zephyrhills, Fla., will soon 
start operating, employing approximately 100 per- 
sons, with a weekly payroll of about $2,500. 

Smith-Cascadden quarry, near Lapel, Ind., has 
purchased a rock crusher which will be used for 
crushing limestone for agricultural use. 

W. W. Boxley & Co.’s Pounding Mill, Va., 
quarry celebrated its fourteenth anniversary on 
July 11. On July 11, 1913, the first crushed lime- 


stone was produced and since that time the opera- 
tion has grown 


steadily until it now turns out 


about 20 cars per day. W. W. Boxley, C. M. 
Hunter and A. G. Hill are the principal stock- 
holders and all are from Roanoke, Va. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., students in 
the engineering school and their instructors re- 
cently visited Bloomington and Bedford, Ind., to 
inspect the stone quarries and mills in this section. 


Mutual Oolithic Stone Co., of which C. A. Col- 
ren, Western Union Bldg., Bloomington, Ind., is 
secretary, is having plans drawn for a stone mill 
at Ellettsville, Ind. 


Henry E. Winchester, a well-known granite man 
of St. Cloud, Minn., has found a deposit of granite 
twenty miles north of Chisholm, Minn., which is 
similar to the granite of Barre, Vt. P 


Atlas Mixed Mortar Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has leased its Stough Canyon quarry for 20 years 
to Stine & Ellis of Burbank, Calif., who will 
spend between $30,000 and $40,000 in improve- 
ments and additions to the plant and equipment. 


Wisconsin Granite Co., Redgranite, Wis., had 
quarry equipment, including the hoist, hoist house 
and several electric motors, damaged to the extent 
of about $5,000 when lighting struck the power 
line leading to the building. Reconstruction work 
has been started and operation is expected to 
resume soon. 


Public Service Commission of Montreal, Que., 
Canada, has been called upon to appraise the 
value of some Montreal quarry property which is 
required by the city for the joining of Rosemont 
Blvd. and De Fleurimont St. Adrien Beaudry, 
president of the commission, has invoked expert 
testimony from a quarry specialist from Toronto 
to aid the court in deciding if quarry has been 
worked out or if it is still good as a source of 
stone. 





Sand and Gravel 





Lauderdale Realty Co., Ripley, Tenn., has a tract 
of land on which it will develop gravel deposits. 


X. L. Sand and Gravel Co., Duncan, B. C., is 
building a sand-lime brick plant at Duncan which 
will cost approximately $50,000. 


E. F. Cole recently announced the opening of a 
new gravel pit north of Poneto, Ind. It is esti- 
mated to contain about 30,000 yd. of gravel. 


Grand River Gravel Co., Manhattan Bldg., Mus- 
kogee, Okla., will install new equipment at its 
750-ton plant in Fort Gibson, Okla. 


Lake Bryan Sand Co., Vineland, Fla., has ac- 
quired 200 acres of land at Vineland and has in- 
stalled a complete pumping plant with a daily 
—* of from 8 to 10 cars per day of silica 
sand. 


Lewisburg, Ohio, has a new washed and crushed 
gravel plant, owned by R. H. Foster. The deposit 
is worked by a dragline bucket and has a daily 
output of about 100 yd. 


Blue Diamond Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has in- 
stalled two 5-ton scrubber screens at its sand and 
gravel plant. The screens were furnished by the 
Standard Boiler and Steel Works of Los Angeles. 


_ West Michigan Core Sand Co., Muskegon, Mich., 

formerly the Nugent Sand Co., is continuing the 

work of leveling the sand ridge in Lake Michigan 

a and will soon start on the removal of Pigeon 
ill. 


Myers’ Gravel and Sand Co., Anderson, Ind., 
through Lindfield Myers, owner, has presented an 
ordinance to the city council providing for the 
annexation of the 13 acres comprising the com- 
pany’s property to the city of Anderson. The rea- 
son given is that since the company sells gravel 
to the city and its trucks use the city streets it 
believes that it should pay taxes. 








Cement 





$$$ 


Canada Cement Co. has started the erection of 
a machine shop at Lakefield, Ont. 


Sandusky Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
plans for an_addition, soon to be erected at its 
West York, Penn., cement mill, for manufacturing 
gray cements, at an estimated cost of $250,000 
with equipment. 





Cement Products 





Northwest Concrete Products Association held 
its midsummer convention July 29 and 30 at the 
Hotel Astoria, Astoria, Ore. 

J. H. Conrath Duntile Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
has begun production. It is said to have an out- 
put of seven tile per minute. 

Shearman Concrete Pipe Co., Inc., 201 N. Clinch 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., is reported establishing a 
branch concrete pipe manufacturing plant in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Elkan Stone Tile Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., of 
which Stanley A. Elkan is manager, has acquired 
five acres and will erect plant with capacity of 
6000 stone-tiles per day. 

Montana Concrete Products Co., Helena, Mont, 
contemplates erecting a new plant for the manu- 
facture of reinforced concrete pipe and allied prod- 
ucts, to cost about $25,000. 

United States Equipment Co.’s Lyons, IIl., con- 
crete block manufacturing plant was recently dam- 
aged by a fire caused by the explosion of a gaso- 
line blow-torch. The damage is estimated at about 
$40,000. ; 

Wisconsin Ready-Mix Concrete Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been organized by a group of local 
construction men, to manufacture and deliver in 
specially constructed trucks, ready-mixed concrete 
to any sized job within Milwaukee county. About 
$150,000 will be invested in equipment. 

Gray Concrete Pipe Co., Thomasville, n. CG, 
has received the contract for furnishing the con- 
crete pipe for the storm drainage system to be 
constructed in connection with an underpass pro- 
gram in progress at Greensboro, N. C., and may 
locate a branch manufacturing plant in Greens- 
boro, according to unofficial announcements recently 
received. 





Gypsum 





it i i built 
A new gypsum plant, it is reported, will be. 
in Washington by a British Columbia syndicate. 
Either Bellingham or Tacoma will be chosen as 4 
site. 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, Ill, has 
let the contract for its new 60x200-It. — 
factory branch and distributing plant at Philade 


phia, Penn., to Metzger, Fisher & White, er 
Bldg., Philadelphia, at an estimated cost 0 
$40,000. 





Miscellaneous Rock Products 





National Asbestos Co., Minneapolis, N. C., . 
newly incorporated company reported in the July 
23 issue, has acquired property at Minneapolis - 
which it plans to built a plant to cost approx! 
mately $65,000. a 

Natural asphalt deposits containing sufficient 
silica to make it adaptable for road building ol 
poses have been discovered in Vernon county, “ 
souri, and will be developed by eastern interests, 
according to the Bronx (Mo.) Home News. 





Silica Sand 


a ee 
Personals 


a 





Belgian silica sand is reported coming into the 
Pacific coast market at Oakland, Calif., under a 
charter rate of 35 shillings (about $8.50) per ton. 
_ California Stucco Co. intends to begin opera- 
tions soon at its silica sand plant on Green River 
near Auburn, Wash. About 20 tons are to be pro- 
duced daily. 


E. R. Standfuss, works manager for the a 
nischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., was recently 
elected vice president of the corporation. ; 

J. W. Hoover, formerly state highway —, 
sioner of the state of Washington, is now manage 
of the Superior Sand and Gravel Co., Seattl 
Wash. 
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W. J. Henry, formerly connected with the Har- 
nischfeger Corp., has — the Buhl Co. of Chi- 
cago, Ill., makers of portable air compressors, as 
assistant sales manager. 


John C. Kennerly will be superintendent of the 
Orangeburg county concrete pipe plant in place of 
W. A. Moore, who is retiring because of failing 
health. 


Harry A. Neal, owner of the United States 
Equipment Co., Lyons, TIl., concrete block manu 
facturers, was seriously burned about the head 
when a gasoline blow-torch exploded at the plant. 


A. Anable, for several years connected with the 
equipment sales department of the Dorr Co. ot 
New York, has been appointed director of pub- 
licity. 


. J. Strock, superintendent of the Colorado 
Portland Cement Cce., with headauarters at Port- 
land, Colo.. resigned July 28. His family are at 
present in California and he is considering locating 
there. 


F. M. Traynor, formerly vice president and gen 
eral manager of the T. E. Schilling Co., building 
supply dealers at Miami, Fla.. will head the sales 
force of the Florida Portland Cement Co.. Chicago, 
Ml.. which is planning to start the operation of the 
$5,000.000 cement plant on Hooker’s Point the 
first part of August. 





Obituaries 





Raymond Stone, a bookkeeper for the Creenville 
Cravel Co., Greenville, Ohio, was drowned July 11 
in a small lake at one of the companys’ plants. 


H. A. Keerer, nresident of the Keener Sand and 
Clay Co.. Columbus, Ohio, died of heart disease 
Taly 18. He was 57 vears old and had conducted 
the company’s business in Columbus for 20 years. 

» had not heen in good health since last October, 
when he suffered a paralytic stroke. 


John Carew. vice president of the Holton Brick 
Co., Terra Cotta, Ont., and — of the 
Canada Sand Lime Brick Co., Ltd., West Toronto. 
died July 19 at Lindsay, Ont Me Carew was 65 
years old, was a former M. P. P. for South Vic- 
toria and a prominent leader in Landsay’s munici- 
pal affairs, sports, and in Rotary. 


Louis Manegold. president of the Manegold 
Stone Co., Milwaukee. Wis., died July 14. He 
was verv well known in the rock products indus- 
try of Wisconsin as he had been in the crushed 
stone business in Milwaukee for 47 vears. having 
entered the business with his hrother, the late 
August F. Manegold, in 1880. He was 66 years 
old. 


H. O. Seymour, director of the Chain Relt Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis., died of heart failure July 23 at 
his country home, Lake Geneva, Wis. Mr. Sey- 
mour was director of the Chain Belt Co. since 
1918. He was also president of the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Co.. executive vice president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, and vice nresident 
of the First Wisconsin Co., all of Milwaukee. 





Manufacturers 





Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., recently purchased a tract of land in Balti- 
more, Ohio, upon which it will erect a large fire- 
brick plant. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 E. 44th St., New 
York, N. Y., announces the removal of its Seattle 
branch office, service department and warehouse, 
effective August 1, 1927, from 119 Jackson St. to 
1743-47 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
that the Missouri district office has been moved 
from St. Louis to 1003 Davidson Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., with Robert Notrest in charge, who will 
also handle the St. Louis district, dividing his time 
between the two cities. A branch office has also 
been established at 220 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio, with A. H. Homrighaus, formerly in charge 
of the Missouri district, handling this territory. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces that on or about October 1 its Chicago. 
Ill., branch will be moved to the corner of Western 
Ave. Blvd. and W. 43rd St. The new location 
will have more space, being 90x200, and will also 
afford ideal shipping facilities, as the property is 
bounded on the east by the Chicago Junction Rail- 
way’s right-of-way, while a switch track connects 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. The building will 
house the warehouse and sales offices. 

Power Specialty Co. and Wheeler Condenser 
and Engineering Co. of New York recently an- 
nounced their consolidation as the Foster Wheeler 
Corp. No change in management will be made. 
The new officers will be those of the old com- 
panies, as follows: J. J. Brown, ch airman of the 
board of directors; Pell W. Foster, vice chairman 
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and treasurer; L. B. Nutting, president; John | 


Primrose, vice president; H. S. rown, vice presi- 
dent; W. E. Dowd, Jr., vice president; David 
McCulloch, secretary and general manager, and 

’. F. Keenan, Jr., chief engineer. ; ; 

The new corporation will have no securities prior 
to 35,000 shares of preferred stock and 194,000 
shares of no par value common stock. The com- 
bined assets are approximately $12,000,000. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Provucts. 


Okeh! a direct mail folder describing the “Bull- 
dog.”’ gyratory washer. TRAYLOR ENGINEER- 
ING AND MFG. CO., Allentown, Penn. 


American Slackline Cableways, “Three in One,” 
a direct mail bulletin containing specifications and 
data on slackline cableways. R. H. BEAUMONT 
CO., 319 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Dragline Buckets, Bulletin No. D-1, giving de- 
tails, weights and specifications of “P & H” drag- 


line buckets. HARNISCHFEGER CORP., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Herculean Steel Posts, Pamphlet No. One, con- 
taining descriptions, data and uses for high carbon 


steel flanged leg channel sections and_ posts. 
SWEET’S STEEL CO., Williamsport, Penn. 


“New Water Supply System at Tampa, Florida,” 
reprint of a paper read before the New England 
Water Works Association by Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., 
consulting engineer, New York City, describing 
the problems, plans, methods and description of 
equipment employed, with special reference to the 
De Laval installations- made in the new water 


works system at Tampa, Fla. DE LAVAL STEAM 
TURBINE CO., Trenton, N. J. 


Sullivan “Turbinair’’ Portable Hoists. Bulletin 
No. 76F containing descriptions, applications, data 


and specifications on “Turbinair’’ Types “HA-3” 


Ee 
and “‘HA-2” single drum and Type “DHA-2” 


double drum portable compressed air hoists. Bulle- 
tin No. 81N, Class “DH-361” Clay Spaders, gives 
description, details and illustrations of adaptations 
for the compressed air clay digging tool. Bulletin 
No. 83F on Types “WK-312” and “WK-314” 
gasoline engines; also 7 “WK-322” and 
“WK-324” electric-motor driven portable air com- 
pressors, with specifications, details of design and 
various types of mountings. SULLIVAN MA- 
CHINERY CO., 30 Church St., New York. 


Production of Bauxite -in 


United States in 1926 


HE production of bauxite in the United 

States in 1926 was 392,250 long tons, 
valued at $2,415,200, an increase of 24% 
in quantity and 21% in value as compared 
with the domestic production of 316,540 long 
tons, valued at $1,988,250, in 1925, according 
to a statement prepared by James M. Hill, 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

The production of bauxite in the Arkan- 
sas field was 371,570 long tons in 1926, an 
increase of 25% as compared with 1925. 
The eastern field, including Georgia and 
Tennessee, produced 20,680 tons, an increase 
of 2% as compared with 1926. No bauxite 


was produced in Alabama or Mississippi in 
1926. 


The following is a statement of domestic 
bauxite sold by producers to industries in 
1924 to 1926, inclusive, in long tons: 


Abrasives, 
refractories 
Year Aluminum Chemicals & cement Total 
1924 225,780 54,870 66,920 347,570 
1925 173,040 67,420 73,980 314,440 
1926 241,850 77,960 72,440 392,250 


Domestic bauxite was quoted throughout 
the first half of the year as follows: Crushed 
and dried, $5.50 to $8.50; pulverized and 
dried, $14; calcined and crushed, $17 to $20 
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a long ton, f.o.b. shipping point. eginning 
with August, quotations were cliauged to 
read “No. 1 chemical ore, over 60% Al,0,, 
less than 5% SiO, and less than 2% Fe,0,” 
and the price quoted was $8 a ton fob, 
Georgia mines the balance of the year. Do- 
mestic producers reported value f.o.b. ship- 
ping point at $5 to $8 a ton, the average for 
the whole domestic production being $6.16 a 
long ton. 


Imports of bauxite in 1926 amounted to 
281,644 long tons, valued at $1,187,497 (an 
average of $4.22 a ton), a decrease of 20% 
in quantity as compared with imports in 
1925. Imports were chiefly from the Guianas 
and Dalmatia, though some French bauxite 
was imported. Imported bauxite is used 
chiefly by the chemical and cement indus- 
tries on the eastern seaboard. Quotations 
on foreign bauxite were: Dalmatia, low 
silica, $5 to $6.50; Istrian, $5.50 to $7; and 
French red, $6 to $7.50 c.i.f. a metric ton. 

Exports of bauxite, including bauxite con- 
centrates (alumina), in 1926 totaled 87,770 
tons, valued at $4,741,260 ($54.02 a ton), an 
increase of 12% in quantity as compared 
with exports in 1925. Exports were largely 
to Canadian and 
plants. 


Norwegian aluminum 
fo) 


Sales of Phosphate Rock 
in 1926 


HE total quantity of phosphate rock sold 

by producers in the United States in 
1926 was 3,209,976 long tons, valued at $10,- 
893,800, according to figures compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from individual reports 
furnished by producers. The figures indicate 
a decrease of 8% in quantity and of 6% in 
value as compared with 1925. 

The quantity and value, by states, of the 
various kinds of phosphate rock mined in 
the United States and sold in 1926, were as 
follows: 

Florida: Long tons Value 


cial: POCO Ok ae eee 116,264 $465,308 
Land. pebble 2.591.943 8,218,200 








Idaho: 


2,708,207 8,683,508 
Western rock................-.---- 


33,113 133,020 
Tennessee and Kentucky: a 
Blue and brown rock........ 464,192 2,048,272 
Wyoming: 
Western rock................0---+- 4,464 29,000 
Imports of phosphate rock in 1926 were 
17,378 long tons, valued at $192,611, oF 
more than 6 times as great in quantity and 
5 times as great in value as those of 1925. 
Exports amounted to 749,163 long tons, val- 
ued at $4,440,074, a decrease of 14% in quat- 
tity and 22% in value. 


Refractories Institute 


[' is announced that the fall meeting 


the American Refractories Institute will 
be held at the Clifton Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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